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CHAPTER V. 








THE “BACK YETT AJEE.” 
oma HOSE who do not like common people need 
Ap 4 qy) iy not read this chapter. 
a Th Wy We had Delia Waite the next week. It 
~All! Mill happened well, in a sort of Box-and-Cox 
Hi Vik x | fashion; for Mrs. Van Alstyne went off with 
some friends to the Isles of Shoals, and Alice 
and Adelaide Marchbanks went with her; so 
that we knew we should see nothing of the 
two great families for a good many days; and 
when Leslie came, or the Haddens, we did ‘not 
so much mind; besides, they knew that we 
were busy, and they did not expect any “ coil” 
got up for them. Leslie came right up stairs, 
/ when she was alone; if Harry or Mr. Thayne 
were with her, one of us would take a wrist- 
m| band or a bit of ruffling, and go down. Some- 
h| how, if it happened to be Harry, Barbara was 
| always tumultuously busy, and never offered to 
| receive ; but it always ended in Rosamond’s 
| making her. It seemed to be one of the things 
| that people wait to be overcome in their objec- 
tions to. 
We always had a snug, cosey time when Delia was with us ; we were all 
simple and busy, and the work was getting on; that was such an under- 
satisfaction; and Delia was having such a good time. She hardly ever 
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failed to come to us when we wanted her; she could always make some 
arrangement. 

Ruth was artful; she tucked in Lucilla Waters, after all; she said it 
would be such a nice chance to have her ; she knew she would rather come 
when we were by ourselves, and especially when we had our work and pat- 
terns about. Lucilla brought a sack and an overskirt to make; she could 
hardly have been spared if she had had to bring mere idle work. She sewed 
in gathers upon the shirts for mother, while Delia cut out her pretty material 
in a style she had not seen. If we had had grasshopper parties all summer 
before, this was certainly a bee; and I think we all really liked it just as 
well as the other. 

We had the comfort of mother’s great, airy room, now, as we had never 
even realized it before. Everybody had a window to sit at; green-shaded 
with closed blinds for the most part; but that is so beautiful in summer, 
when the out-of-doors comes brimming in with scent and sound, and we 
know how glorious it is if we choose to open to it, and how glorious it is 
going to be when we do throw all wide in the cooling afternoon. 

“ How glad I am we fave to have busy weeks sometimes!” said Ruth, 
stopping the little “common-sense ” for an instant, while she tossed a long 
flouncing over her sewing-table. “I know now why people who never do 
their own work are obliged to go away from home for a change. It must 
be dreadfully same if they didn’t. I like a book full of different stories !” 

Lucilla Waters lives down in the heart of the town. So does Leslie 
Goldthwaite, to be sure; but then Mr. Goldthwaite’s is one of the old, old- 
fashioned houses that were built when the town was country, and that has 
its great yard full of trees and flowers around it now; and Mrs. Waters lives 
in a block, flat-face to the street, with nothing pretty outside, and not very 
much in; for they have never been rich, the Waterses, and Mr. Waters died 
ten years ago, when Lucilla was a little child. Lucilla and her mother keep 
a little children’s school ; but it was vacation now, of course. 

Lucilla is in Mrs. Ingleside’s Bible-class ; that is how Ruth, and then the 
rest of us, came to know her. Arctura Fish is another of Mrs. Ingleside’s 
scholars. She is a poor girl, living at service,— or, rather, working in a 
family for board, clothing, and a little “schooling,”— the best of which last 
she gets on Sundays of Mrs. Ingleside, — until she shall have “learned 
how,” and be “ worth wages.” 

Arctura Fish is making herself up, slowly, after the pattern of Lucilla 
Waters. She would not undertake Leslie Goldthwaite or Helen Josselyn, — 
Mrs. Ingleside’s younger sister, who stays with her so much, — or even our 
quiet Ruth. But Lucilla Waters comes just mext. She can just reach up 
to her. She can see how she does up her hair, in something approaching 
the new way, leaning back behind her in the class and tracing out the twists 
between the questions; for Lucilla can only afford to use her own, and a 
few strands of harmless Berlin wool under it ; she can’t buy coils and braids 
and two-dollar rats, or intricacies ready made up at the — upholsterer’s, I 

was going to say. So it is not a hopeless puzzle and an impracticable 
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achievement to little Arctura Fish. It is wonderful how nice she has made 
herself look lately, and how many little ways she puts on, just like Lucilla’s. 
She has n’t got beyond mere mechanical copying, yet ; when she reaches 
to where Lucilla really is, she will take in differently. 

Ruth gave up her little white room to Delia Waite, and went to sleep with 
Lucilla in the great, square east room. 

Delia Waite thought a great deal of this; and it was wonderful how 
nobody could ever get a peep at the room when it looked as if anything in 
it had been used or touched. Ruth is pretty nice about it; but she cannot 
keep it so sacredly fair and pure as Delia did for her. Only one thing 
showed. 

“T say,” said Stephen, one morning, sliding by Ruth on the stair-rail as 
they came down to breakfast, “ do you look after that Azousosity, now, morn- 
ings?” 

“No,” said Ruth, laughing, “ of course I can’t.” 

“It’s always whopped,” said Stephen, sententiously. 

Barbara got up some of her special cookery in these days. Not her very 
finest, out of Miss Leslie; she said that was too much like the fox and the 
crane, when Lucilla asked for the receipts. It wasn’t fair to give a taste 
of things that we ourselves could only have for very best, and send people 
home to wish for them. But she made some of her “ griddles trimmed with 
lace,” as only Barbara’s griddles were trimmed; the brown lightness run- 
ning out at the edges into crisp filigree. And another time it was the flaky 
spider-cake, turned just as it blushed golden-tawny over the coals ; and then 
it was breakfast potato, beaten almost frothy with one white-of-egg, a pretty 
good bit of butter, a few spoonfuls of top-of-the-milk, and seasoned plenti- 
fully with salt, and delicately with pepper,— the oven doing the rest, and 
turning it into a snowy soufflé. 

Barbara said we had none of us a specialty ; she knew better; only hers 
was a very womanly and old-fashioned, not to say kitcheny one ; and would 
be quite at a discount when the grand co-operative kitchens should come 
into play; for who cares to put one’s genius into the universal and indis- 
criminate mouth, or make potato-souffiés to be carried half a mile to the 
table ? 

Barbara delighted to “make company” of seamstress week; “it was 
so nice,” she said, “to entertain somebody who thought ‘chickings was 
evingly.’” 

Rosamond liked that part of it; she enjoyed giving pleasure no less than 
any ; but she had a secret misgiving that we were being very vulgarly com- 
fortable in an underhand way. She would never, by any means, go off by 
herself to eat with her fingers. 

Delia Waite said she never came to our house that she did not get some 
new ideas to carry home to Arabel. 

Arabel Waite was fifty years old, or more ; she was the oldest child of one 
marriage and Delia the youngest of another. All the Waites between them 
had dropped away, — out of the world, or into homes here and there of their 
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own, —and Arabel and Delia were left together in the square, low, gambrel- 
roofed house over on the other hill, where the town ran up small. 

Arabel Waite was an old dressmaker. She cou/d make two skirts to a 
dress, one shorter, the other longer; and she could cut out the upper one 
by any new paper pattern ; and she could make shell-trimmings and flutings 
and box-plaitings and flouncings, and sew them on exquisitely, even now, 
with her old eyes ; but she never had adapted herself to the modern ideas 
of the corsage. She could not fit a bias to save her life ; she could only 
stitch up a straight slant, and leave the rest to nature and fate. So all her 
people had the squarest of wooden fronts, and were preternaturally large 
around the waist. Delia sewed with her, abroad and at home, — abroad 
without her, also, as she was doing now for us. A pattern for a sleeve, or 
a cape, or a panier, —or a receipt for a tea-biscuit or a johnny-cake, was 
something to go home with rejoicing. 

Arabel Waite and Delia could only use three rooms of the old house ; 
the rest was blinded and shut up; the garret was given over to the squirrels, 
who came in from the great butternut-trees in the yard, and stowed away 
their rich provision under the eaves and away down between the walls, and 
grew fat there all winter, and frolicked like a troop of horse. We liked to 
hear Delia tell of their pranks, and of all the -other queer, quaint things in 
their way of living. Everybody has a way of living ; and if you can get into 
it, every one is as good as a story. It always seemed to us as if Delia 
brought with her the atmosphere of mysterious old houses, and old, old 
.books stowed away in their by-places, and stories of the far past that had 
been lived there, and curious ancient garments done with long ago, and 
packed into trunks and bureaus in the dark, unused rooms, where there had 
been parties once, and weddings and funerals and children’s games in nur- 
series ; and strange fellowship of little wild things that strayed in now, — 
bees in summer, and squirrels in winter, — and brought the woods and fields 
with them under the old roof. Why, I think we should have missed it more 
than she would, if we had put her into some back room, and poked her 
sewing in at her, and left her to herself! 

The only thing that was n’t nice that week was Aunt Roderick coming 
over one morning in the very thick of our work, and Lucilla’s too, walking 
straight up stairs, as aunts can, whether you want them or not, and standing 
astonished at the great goings-on. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, with a strong falling inflection, “are any of you 
getting ready to be married ?” 

“Yes ’m,” said Barbara, gravely, handing her a chair. “ All of us.” 

Then Barbara made rather an unnecessary parade of ribbon that she was 
quilling up, and of black lace that was to go each side of it upon a little 
round jacket for her blue silk dress, made of a piece laid away five years 
ago, when she first had it. The skirt was turned now, and the waist was 
gone. 

While Aunt Roderick was there, she also took occasion to toss over, more 
or less, everything that lay about, —“ to help her in her inventory,” she said 
after she went away. 
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“Twelve new embroidered cambric handkerchiefs,” repeated she, as she 
turned back from the stair-head, having seen Aunt Roderick down. 

Barbara had once, in a severe fit of needle-industry, inspired by the dis- 
covery of two baby robes of linen cambric among mother’s old treasures, 
and their bestowal upon her, turned them into these elegances, broadly 
hemmed with the finest machine stitch, and marked with beautiful great B’s 
in the corners. She showed them, in her pride, to Mrs. Roderick ; and we 
knew afterward what her abstract report had been, in Grandfather Hola- 
bird’s hearing. Grandfather Holabird knew we did without a good many 
things ; but he had an impression of us, from instances like these, that we 
were seized with sudden spasms of recklessness at times, and rushed into 
French embroideries and sets of jewelry. I believe he heard of mother’s 
one handsome black silk, every time she wore it upon semi-annual occa- 
sions, until he would have said that Mrs. Stephen had a new fifty-dollar 
dress every six months. This was one of our little family trials. 

“JT don’t think Mrs. Roderick does it on purpose,” Ruth would say. “I 
think there are two things that make her talk in that way. In the first 
place, she has got into the habit of carrying home all the news she can, and 
making it as big as possible, to amuse Mr. Holabird; and then she has to 
settle it over in her own mind, every once in a while, that things must be 
pretty comfortable amongst us, down here, after all.” 

Ruth never dreamed of being satirical ; it was a perfectly straightforward 
explanation ; and it showed, she truly believed, two quite kind and consid- 
erate points in Aunt Roderick’s character. 

After the party came back from the Isles of Shoals, Mrs. Van Alstyne went 
down to Newport. The Marchbankses had other visitors, — people whom we 
did not know, and in whose way we were not thrown; the haute volée was 
sufficient to itself again, and we lived on a piece of our own life once more. 

“It’s rather nice to knit on straight,” said Barbara; “without any widen- 
ing or narrowing, or counting of stitches. I like very well to come to a 
plain place.” 

Rosamond never liked the plain places quite so much ; but she accommo- 
dated herself beautifully, and was just as nice as she could be. And the 
very best thing about Rose was, that she never put on anything, or left 
anything off, of her gentle ways and notions. She would have been ready 
at any time for the most delicate fancy-pattern that could be woven upon 
her plain places. That was one thing which mother taught us all. 

“Your life will come to you; you need not run after it,” she would say, 
if we ever got restless and began to think there was no way out of the family 
hedge. ‘ Have everything in yourselves as it should be, and then you can 
take the chances as they arrive.” . 

“ Only we need n’t put our bonnets on, and sit at the windows,” Barbara 
once replied. 

“No,” said Mrs. Holabird ; “and especially at the front windows. A great 
deal that is good —a great deal of the best — comes in at the back-doors.” 

Everybody, we thought, did not have a back-door to their life, as we did. 
They hardly seemed to know if they had one to their houses. 
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Our “ back yett was ajee,” now, at any rate. 

Leslie Goldthwaite came in at it, though, just the same, and so did her 
cousin and Dakie.* 

Otherwise, for two or three weeks, our chief variety was in sending for 
old Miss Trixie Spring to spend the day. 

Miss Trixie Spring is a lively old lady, who, some threescore and five 
years ago, was christened “Beatrix.” She plays backgammon in the twi- 
lights, with mother, and makes a table at whist, at once lively and severe, in 
the evenings, for father. At this whist-table, Barbara usually is the fourth. 
Rosamond gets sleepy over it, and Ruth — Miss Trixie says — “ plays like 
a ninkum.” 

We always wanted Miss Trixie, somehow, to complete comfort, when we 
were especially comfortable by ourselves ; when we had something particu- 
larly good for dinner, or found ourselves set cheerily down for a long day 
at quiet work, with everything early-nice about us ; or when we were going 
to make something “contrive-y,”  Swiss-family-Robinson-ish,” that got 
us all together over it, in the hilarity of enterprise and the zeal of acqui- 
sition. Miss Trixie could appreciate homely cleverness ; darning of carpets 
and covering of old furniture ; she could darn a carpet herself, so as almost 
to improve upon —certainly to supplant — the original pattern. Yet she 
always had a fresh amazement for all our performances, as if nothing notable 
had ever been done before, and a personal delight in every one of our 
improvements, as if they had been her own. 

“We're just as cosey as we can be, already, —it is n’t that; but we want 
somebody to tell us how cosey we are. Let’s get Miss Trixie to-day,” 
says Barbara. 

Once was when the new drugget went down, at last, in the dining-room. 
It was tan-color, bound with crimson, — covering three square yards ; and 
mother nailed it down with brass-headed tacks, right after breakfast, one 
cool morning. Then Katty washed up the dark floor-margin, and the table 
had its crimson-striped cloth on, and mother brought down the brown stuff 
for the new sofa-cover, and the great bunch of crimson braid to bind that 
with, and we drew up our camp-chairs and crickets, and got ready to be busy 
and jolly, and to have a brand-new piece of furniture before night. 

Barbara had made peach-dumpling for dinner, and of course Aunt Trixie 
was the last and crowning suggestion. It was not far to send, and she was 
not long in coming, with her second-best cap pinned up in a handkerchief, 
and her knitting-work and her spectacles in her bag. 

The Marchbankses never made sofa-covers of brown waterproof, nor had 
Miss Trixies to spend the day. That was because they had no back-door 
to their house. , 

I suppose you think there are a good many people in our story. There 
are; when we think it up, there are ever so many people that have to do 
with our story every day; but we don’t mean to tell you all ¢hezr stories ; so 


* Harry Goldthwaite is Leslie’s cousin, and Mr. Aaron Goldthwaite’s ward. I do not believe we 
have ever thought to put this in before. 
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you can bear with the momentary introduction, when you meet them in our 
brown room, or in our dining-room, of a morning, although we know very 
well also that passing introductions are going out of fashion. 





We had Dakie Thayne’s last visit that day, in the midst of the hammering 
and binding. Leslie and he came in with Ruth, when she came back from 
her hour with Reba Hadden. It was to bid us good by; his furlough was 
over ; he was to return to West Point on Monday. 

“ Another two years’ pull,” he said. “ Won’t you all come to West Point 
next summer?” 

“If we take the journey we think of,” said Barbara, composedly, — “to 
the mountains and Montreal and Quebec; perhaps up the Saguenay ; and 
then back, up Lake Champlain, and down the Hudson, on our way to Sara- 
toga and Niagara. We might keep on to West Point first, and have a day 
or two there.” 

“ Barbara,” said mother, remonstratingly. 

“Why? Don’t we think of it? I’m sureI do. I’ve thought of it till 
I’m almost tired of it. I don’t much believe we shall come, after all, Mr. 
Thayne.” 

“We shall miss you very much,” said Mrs. Holabird, covering Barbara’s 
nonsense. 

“Our summer has stopped right in the middle,” said Barbara, determined 
to talk. 
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“]T shall hear about you all,” said Dakie Thayne. “There’s to be a 
Westover column in Leslie’s news. I wish—” and there the cadet 
stopped. 

Mother looked up at him with a pleasant inquiry. 

“Twas going to say, I wish there might be a Westover correspondent, 
to put in just a word or two, sometimes; but then I was afraid that would 
be impertinent. When a fellow has only eight weeks in the year of living, 
Mrs. Holabird, and all the rest is drill, you don’t know how he hangs on to 
those eight weeks, — and how they hang on to him afterwards.” 

Mother looked so motherly at him then! 

“We shall not forget you— Dakie,” she said, using his first name for the 
first time. ‘“ You shall have a message from us now and then.” 

Dakie said, “ Thank you,” in a tone that responded to her “ Dakie.” 

We all knew he liked Mrs. Holabird ever so much. Homes and mothers 
are beautiful things to boys who have had to do without them. 

He shook hands with us all round, when he got up to go. He shook 
hands also with our old friend, Miss Trixie, whom he had never happened 
to see before. Then Rosamond went out with him and Leslie, — as it was 
our cordial, countrified fashion for somebody to do, — through the hall to 
the door. Ruth went as far as the stairs, on her way to her room to take 
off her things. She stood there, up two steps, as they were leaving. 

Dakie Thayne said good by again to Rosamond, at the door, as was natu- 
ral ; and then he came quite back, and said it last of all, once more, to little 
Ruth, upon the stairs. He certainly did hate to go away and leave us all. 

“That is a very remarkable pretty-behaved young man,” said Miss Trixie, 
when we all picked up our breadths of waterproof, and got in behind them 
again. 

“ The world is a desert, and the sand has got into my eyes,” said Barbara, 
who had hushed up ever since mother had said “ Dakie.” When anybody 
came close to mother, Barbara was touched. I think her love for mother 
is more like a son’s than a daughter’s, in the sort of chivalry it has with it. 


It was curious how suddenly our little accession of social importance had 
come on, and wonderful how quickly it had subsided; more curious and 
wonderful still, how entirely it seemed to stay subsided. 

We had plenty to do, though ; we did not miss anything; only we had 
quite taken up with another set of things. This was the way it was with 
us ; we had things we must take up; we could not have spared time to lead 
society for a long while together. 

Aunt Roderick claimed us, too, in our leisure hours, just then ; she had a 
niece come to stay with her; and we had to go over to the “old house” 
and spend afternoons, and ask Aunt Roderick and Miss Bragdowne in to 
tea with us. Aunt Roderick always expected this sort of attention ; and 
yet she had a way with her as if we ought not to try to afford things, looked 
scrutinizingly at the quality of our cake and preserves, and seemed to eat 
our bread and butter with consideration. 
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It helped Rosamond very much, though, over the transition. We, also, 
had had private occupation. 

“ There had been family company at grandfather’s,” she told Jeannie Had- 
den, one morning. “We had been very much engaged among ourselves. 
We had hardly seen anything of the other girls for two or three weeks.” 

Barbara sat at the round table, where Stephen had been doing his geome- 
try last night, twirling a pair of pencil compasses about on a sheet of paper, 
while this was saying. She lifted up her eyes a little, cornerwise, without 
moving her head, and gave a twinkle of mischief over at mother and Ruth. 
When Jeannie was gone, she kept on silently, a few minutes, with her dia- 
grams. Then she said, in her funniest, repressed way, — 

“T can see a little how it must be ; but I suppose I ought to understand 
the differential calculus to compute it. Circles are wonderful things ; and 
the science of curves holds almost everything. Rose, when do you think we 
shall get round again?” 

She held up her bit of paper as she spoke, scrawled over with inter- 
secting circles and arcs and ellipses, against whose curves and circumfer- 
ences she had written names: Marchbanks, Hadden, Goldthwaite, Hol- 
abird. 

“It’s a mere question of centre and radius,” she said. “ You may be big 
enough to take in the whole of them, or you may only cut in at the sides. 
You may be just tangent for a minute, and then go off into space on your 
own account. You may have your centre barely inside of a great ring, and 
yet reach pretty well out of it for a good part; you must be small to be 
taken quite in by anybody’s !” 

“It does n’t illustrate,” said Rose, coolly. “ Orbits don’t snarl up in that 
fashion.” 

“ Geometry does,” said Barbara. “I told you I could n’t work it all out. 
But I suppose there ’s a Q. E. D. at the end of it somewhere.” 


Two or three days after something new happened; an old thing hap- 
pened freshly, rather, — which also had to do with our orbit and its eccen- 
tricities. Barbara, as usual, discovered and announced it. 

“T should think amy kind of an astronomer might be mad!” she exclaimed. 
“ Periods and distances are bad enough ; but then come the perturbations ! 
Here’s one. We’re used to it, to be sure; but we never know exactly 
where it may come in. The girl we live with has formed other views for 
herself, and is going off at a tangent. What zs the reason we can’t keep a 
satellite, — planet, I mean ?” 

“ Barbara!” said mother, anxiously, “don’t be absurd!” 

“Well, what shall I be? We’re all out of a place again.” And she sat 
down resignedly on a very low cricket, in the middle of the room. 

“Tl tell you what we ’ll do, mother,” said Ruth, coming round. “I’ve 
thought of it this good while. We’ll co-operate !” 

“She’s glad of it! She’s been waiting fora chance! I believe she put 
the luminary up to it! Ruth, you’re a brick — moon !” 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
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SPRING WHISTLES. 


|b yrew by the gate of the orchard 
This Saturday afternoon, 
Harry and Arthur and Robin 
Are getting their whistles in tune. 
Different notes they are playing ; 
Different echoes they hear ;— 
Always the best of the music 
Is in the musician’s ear. 


Harry says, “Hark! when I whistle, 
March winds are wild on the hills; 
Waterfalls break from the snow-drifts ; 
Their thunder the forest fills. 
Thousands of bluebirds and sparrows, 
Sing on the branches bare ; 
Oceans of musical murmurs 
Ripple and stir in the air.” 


Arthur is whispering, “Listen ! 
Dropping of April showers, — 
Dripping of rainy rosebuds, — 
Flight of the rustling hours ; — 
And a speckled lark in the meadow, 
That utters one long sad note, 
As if all the sorrow of gladness 
Were hid in his little throat.” 


“ Whistle, O whistle!” cries Robin. 
“ Never such echoes could be 
Coaxed from a twig of the willow 
As wait in my whistle for me. 
When I shape at last the mouthpiece 
And let the rich music out, 
You will think that Pan or Apollo 
Is wandering hereabout: 
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“You will dream of orchards in blossom ; 


Of lambs in the grass at play ; 
And of birds that warble all summer 
The wonderful songs of May.” 
No doubt of it, Rob! in the whistle 
That nobody yet has played, 

Is sleeping a melody sweeter 
Than ever on earth was made. 


Lucy Larcom. 























Karl Kipp. 


KARL KIPP. 
A TALE OF THE OLD COLONY TIMES. 





HE story that I am going to tell you is about people who lived a long 

time ago, in the days when Indians and panthers were more numerous 

than now. Then there were neither steamboats, railroads, electric tele- 
graphs, nor a hundred other things which we think indispensable. 

In those old times a little band of emigrants came out to this country 
from Holland, and settled in a lovely and fertile valley not far from a great 
river, —a valley rich in woods and natural meadows, and watered by many 
beautiful streams. There were old people among these new-comers, and 
robust young men with buxom wives; and there were younger boys and 
girls, too, flaxen-haired for the most part, and with healthy, happy faces. 
Likewise there were many small chubby-faced children, so young that they 
could remember, as they grew up, nothing of the queer old country they 
had left behind, with its canals and dikes, nor indeed much about the 
great sea over which they had come. And these brave Hollanders ap- 
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peared to be pretty well off in the world, for they brought with them a 
great deal of quaint old furniture, — such as tables and chairs and clocks, 
all made of dark-colored wood, and curiously carved. It was not long before 
they had built a village for themselves, and in the course of a year or two 
after their arrival they formed a very flourishing community, with a mill 
and a blacksmith’s forge and a few other conveniences of the kind which 
settlers in a new country generally think of first. 

Among the most respected members of this little colony was an elderly 
man by the name of Quentin Kipp, whose family consisted of his wife and 
an only son. In those days Holland was famous for its manufacture of 
toys. It was the trade to which Quentin Kipp had been brought up, and 
he had made money enough by it to give his son Karl an excellent educa- 
tion. Karl, in fact, had studied medicine for a while, but, having a natural 
turn for art, he gave up the mortar and pestle one day, and went to learn 
modelling in the studio of asculptor. He had not been there long, however, 
when his father decided upon joining the band of emigrants for America, 
and as Karl would not be separated from his parents, to whom he was deeply 
attached, he gave up his new pursuit and went with them. He was a hand- 
some lad of eighteen, with dreamy blue eyes, and a slim, graceful figure ; 
not very fond of hard work, it is true, but given much to books, and assid- 
uous enough in any occupation that suited his tastes. 

Two years after his arrival in America Quentin Kipp came to his death 
by the fall of a tree, as he was at work in the forest. Then old Dame Kipp 
had nobody to take care of her but her boy Karl. She was not left in a 
condition of actual poverty. She had a neat cottage to live in, and a garden 
from which a tolerable profit was returned yearly ; and the mechanical skill 
of old Quentin Kipp had added considerably to the comforts of the family, 
for it was he who kept all the clocks of the village in repair, — and you 
know, I dare say, what people the Dutch are for clocks, and how particular 
they are about them. It was time for Karl to be doing something, and he 
applied himself to business like a man, taking up school-keeping as the 
readiest means of helping himself and his mother. 

By this time many of the small chubby-faced children of whom I have 
already spoken were old enough to be somewhat troublesome to their 
parents, who were too busy at times to look after them, and who also had 
their fears about roving Indians and kidnappers and bears and the like. 
The young schoolmaster was the man just then needed for the circum- 
stances, and it was not long before he had his log-built school-room filled 
with many sprightly little boys and girls. Karl was very easy with his 
pupils in the matter of A B C, and all the rest of that,—for a while, at 
least. He liked better to talk to them, and tell them about the strange 
things he knew of away beyond the sea. First, he told them about 
the sea itself, and the great monsters that live in its depths; about 
the ships that are borne upon its mighty billows, and the rich cargoes 
that they carry, and the sailors with their cheery cries, and the risks and 
ventures of a mariner’s life; about the great towns and cities of the Old 
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World, with their spires and bells, their huge storehouses and wharves, and 
their busy hum of trade; about pictures and statues and manufactures of 
curious ‘and costly things; and sometimes about soldiers and their weap- 
ons, — for honest Karl would not let them imagine that the world was too 
good and gentle ever to dream of war. Then sometimes he would take 
his little pupils for a ramble in the fields, along the edges of the forest 
and upon the banks of the pleasant rivers. He would tell them the 
names of -the birds and wild creatures with which they met, and of the 
painted butterflies and gay flowers with which the meadows were enlivened ; 
and he would show them how to weave garlands with water-lilies, and make 
tall head-dresses of the rushes that grew in the hollows. And often he 
would exercise his skill in sculpture, by carving strange, grotesque figures out 
of the gnarled limbs and knots of trees. When he found a twisted branch 
that gave him some idea of a human form, he would work at it with his 
knife until it grew to something wonderfully elf-like and droll. He did the 
same with stray stems and crooks that reminded him of birds or foxes, 
or anything else that they might distantly resemble. When these were 
varnished, and set up in his mother’s cottage, they formed a curious col- 
lection ; and as the neighbors stared at them they wondered how it came 
that Karl, with all his talents, chose to remain so poor. 

Poor or not, these were happy times with Karl. But sometimes there 
was trouble in the little colony from the incursions of Indians, who used 
now and then to drive off the cattle from the fields. Once or twice they 
had even attacked and wounded the settlers. These incursions happened 
only at long intervals, however, and a circumstance at last occurred which 
brought the Indians into friendly relations with the white people of the 
settlement. There was a ragged, restless Indian, who used to hang about 
the village, bringing in for sale furs and such trinkets as the squaws man- 
ufactured. This Indian, whose savage name it would puzzle the printers to 
put in type, though in plain English it was nothing worse than Wild Turkey, 
was a great favorite with Karl, who used to go hunting deer with him in 
the woods. Many a useful thing, in fact, did Karl learn from his friend Wild 
Turkey, who taught him how to make a birch-bark canoe, and how to man- 
age it when it was made; also how to spear fish, and to trap martens and 
other wild animals, and many things besides that are very useful to people 
who live in new countries. 

One day a gang of rough, half-tipsy fur-traders arrived in the village, on 
their way to the camps of the red-men. These white ruffians kept the 
little place in an uproar for a day or two, and the quiet villagers were 
beignning to grow tired of them. Just at this time Wild Turkey happened to 
come into the settlement with some articles for sale, and as he was passing 
through the village street three or four of these fellows set upon him, because 
he refused to barter some valuable skins for a worthless old blanket. Karl 
was at hand, however, and, leaping like a panther upon the assailants, he 
wrested a sword from one of them, and kept them at bay until some of the 
villagers came to the rescue and drove them out of the settlement. After 
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this, Wild Turkey was a fast friend of Karl’s. When he returned to his 
tribe he told them how his life had been saved by the brave young man, 
and the settlers had no further trouble with that tribe of Indians. 

The garden laid out by Karl around his mother’s house was really a 
picture to look at. You know, perhaps, how famous the Hollanders are for 
their tulips. At one time, in Holland, a fine tulip-root cost as much 
as four hundred dollars of our money. Karl’s father had brought out with 
him some roots of rare quality, and the beds and borders of tulips arranged 
by Karl in the little garden had a very rich and striking effect. He made 
a beautiful arbor there for his mother, where she would sit and spin on 
fine summer days. To this arbor the bees and butterflies used to come, 
—and, prettier than all, the ruby-throated humming-birds, attracted by the 
sweet flowers with which it was entwined ; though the old lady would always 
insist that they were lured thither by the humming of the spinning-wheel, — 
and who knows but there may have been something in that, after all ? 

But Karl, as I have said, was indolent, and he grew more so as time 
went on, until he troubled himself little about work. Some of his pupils 
had grown to be great boys and girls, and he did not like teaching 
them half so well as when they were the small chubby-faced ones who 
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listened to his stories. He would sit for-hours upon the stoop of the 
house, smoking his great porcelain pipe, and sipping now and then from 
an earthenware mug with a silver lid a beverage made from one of those 





strong liquors which the jovial old Hollanders never liked to be without. 
The neighbors talked about this, saying to each other: “ How dreamy Karl 
has grown to be! ’Tis a pity he cannot set himself about some useful 
work, if it were only to build up a new chimney to his house with these 
tiles his father brought out with him from home.” And the children, hear- 
ing this talk, would often play tricks upon Karl. Stealing upon him while 
he was half asleep, little Katrina Horn would run away with his pipe in one 
direction, while her cousin, Petrus van Pickle, who was the wildest imp in 
the school, would scamper off with his mug, in another. 

At last lonely times came for Karl. His mother, who had been failing for 
years, died. Many of his pupils, now grown up, went abroad in different 
directions, for they longed to see that world about which Karl had told 
them so much when they were children. Then the old place seemed so 
solitary to him that he thought he would set out and become a teacher 
among the Indian tribes. So, leaving his house in charge of some neigh- 
bors, to whom he merely said that he would be absent for some time, he and 
Wild Turkey started one morning for the up-river country in a splendid new 
canoe, 
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It was a lovely morning in the early fall when Karl and his companion 
paddled their canoe close along by the shore of the river, on their way to 
the wigwams of Wild Turkey’s tribe. The water was smooth as a mirror, — 
so smooth and bright that when the osprey broke the surface of it in his 
swift descent upon some unlucky fish, it looked, for a moment, like a shat- 
tered glass. Sometimes their course lay through acres of water-lilies, on 
the broad leaves of which great brown water-snakes were basking in the 
sun, while the roofs of the muskrat houses were visible over the tops of the 
reeds beyond. The bays were swarming with myriads of wild ducks, and 
the waters teeming with fish, so that, as our travellers had guns and fishing- 
tackle with them, they were at no loss for food during their voyage, 
which lasted for several days. One morning they met with a small fleet 
of canoes coming down the river. This was a great hunting expedition of 
Indians, attended by their squaws, and Karl observed how some of the latter 
had their long black hair adorned with the wings of various bright-plumaged 
birds, —a fashion which appeared very strange to the simple Hollander, 
though in’ our time the young ladies have adopted the same style. On 
they went, paddling their canoe all day, and camping in the woods at 
night, the river growing narrower and narrower as they ascended it, until 
at last they entered a beautiful lake, upon the shores of which the bark- 
built lodges of the Indians soon came in view. 

No sooner had Wild Turkey announced to the Indians who their strange 
visitor was than Karl was surrounded by a number of them, who bore him 
away in triumph to the lodge of the chief. He was there received with 
all the hospitality peculiar to these simple dwellers in the wilderness. Karl 
found himself quite at home among them, and, being an expert hunter and 
fisher, he frequently accompanied them on their expeditions to the distant 
lakes and woods of the West. He had brought with him a stock of trinkets, 
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such as beads, looking-glasses, and rings, and by making gifts of these he 
became very popular with the younger people of the tribe. As time went 
on, he acquired a perfect knowledge of their language, and his delight was to 
tell the childrensstories of other countries and people, just as he used to 
do when he kept school down at the settlement. And the Indian children, 
who were very shy at first, grew so fond of him that they often made chap- 
lets of wild-flowers and wreathed them into his hair and beard, which had 
grown to be very long and tangled. 

Sometimes he occupied himself in carving stone pipes, which he would 
fashion curiously into the forms of animals unknown to the Indians. He 
would carve one, for instance, in the semblance of an elephant, and when 
the savages gazed with astonishment upon a form so strange to them, he 
would tell them all about the countries of the far East, describing the 
people who inhabited them, their modes of hunting, their manufactures and 
weapons and boats. Thus, by means of a stone pipe, Karl managed ‘to 
convey to these poor Indians some of the knowledge that you and I acquire 
from travel or books. These pipes of Karl’s were very much prized by the 
traders who came once in a while to the Indian village. They would often 
buy them at the price of two blankets each, which was much more than 
they would give for the clumsy pipes wrought by the Indians, and Karl 
distributed the blankets among his Indian friends, whom he taught how 
to make them into coats. These coats the squaws afterward trimmed in 
gay colors with beads and porcupine quills. 

Karl had lived with these Indians for several years, when sickness broke 
out among them, and then his knowledge of medical science enabled him 
to save many lives. He had procured various medicines from time to time, 
through the traders, and the wonderful cures effected by him with these 
brought him into greater repute than ever with the savages, who evinced 
their gratitude in many sincere though uncivilized ways. They conferred 
upon him the rank of Big Medicine Sachem of the tribe, which entitled 
him to wear a dress made of the skin of a black bear, with a head-piece 
formed of the skull of the animal. As this would have been rather too 
warm a costume for summer, however, they also made for him a coat and- 
leggings of dressed deerskin, and the cap, or bonnet, to accompany this 
was fashioned from the skin of a great horned owl, with the wings extend- 
ed on either side, and the head resting upon the wearer’s temples. They 
set up a splendid lodge for him in the middle of the village. It was made of 
the skins of moose, dressed into beautiful soft leather, on which numerous 
figures of animals were rudely painted in black and red. To the top of the 
tent-pole they fixed a huge pair of moose antlers, which gave the doctor’s 
residence, as you may readily imagine, a very distinguished effect. In this 
tent he had a bed of deer and bear skins, ranged about which were his 
weapons, and such books as the traders brought him from time to time. 

Years passed away, and the example and teachings of Karl did much 
to improve the condition of the wild people among whom he had spent the 
best portion of his life. But, again, when Karl was well advanced in 
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age, the same strange loneliness fell upon him which had driven him from 
the settlements to seek a home among the red-men. The little Indian 
children whom he had loved best had grown up to be men and women now, 
and most of them had roved away to distant hunting-grounds never to 
return. His faithful friend and companion of so many years, Wild Turkey, 
met his death in struggling with a wounded bear, which a bullet from Karl’s 
rifle killed indeed, but too late to save his Indian friend. And it often came 
into Karl’s head as he lay half-dreaming in his tent, with the rings of blue 
smoke from his pipe mingling with his wild, grizzled hair and beard, that he 
would like to go back to the settlements, and pass the rest of his days among 
his own people. He did not know that there was something going on there 
which would bring about his departure from the Indian village at an early day. 

You remember that in the first part of my little story I mentioned a great 
river not far from the valley in which the brave Hollanders had built their 
village. On the margin of this river, during the long years while Karl was 
away in the far wilderness, a seaport town had sprung up, with wharves 
and warehouses and great black ships that came there from across the 
sea. And the biggest ship now in that port, with the blackest hull and 
the whitest sails and the jolliest Jack-tars, was the Driving Cloud, com- 
manded by the experienced mariner, Captain Petrus van Pickle. 

Now I trust that my young readers have not forgotten a certain young 
gentleman of that name, already mentioned as the wildest imp of the school 
in the days long past, when Karl used to sit dreamily over his pipe and 
mug on the stoop of his mother’s house. Well, when little Petrus had 
grown up, the spirit of adventure seized him, and he embarked as a sailor- 
boy on board one of the first ships from Europe that came up the river. He 
sailed in that ship for years, visiting many of the strange countries, and 
seeing many of the curious sights, about which Karl used to tell the chil- 
dren in the early times of the village. Many wonderful adventures had 
Petrus by land as well as by sea, and many narrow escapes in storm and 
in battle. Step by step he rose in his profession, and success attended 
his enterprises, until he becamé an owner of ships himself, and a great 
trader to various parts of the Old World and of the New. Learning that 
a seaport town had grown up near his native village in America, he felt a 
longing to revisit the spot where the happy days of his childhood had 
been passed. So, having loaded one of his best ships, the Driving Cloud, 
with an assorted cargo of such goods as would be acceptable to the colo- 
nists, he left Amsterdam one summer morning, and after a pleasant voyage 
reached the broad river, and cast anchor hard by the seaport town. 

There was great joy in the village when the news came that Captain 
Petrus van Pickle was in port with his ship. His brothers and sisters 
and cousins —all of whom were married now, and had no end of chubby- 
faced children about them — came down to meet him, and escorted him in 
triumph to the village. Time had brought some changes to the place 
indeed, but most of its old features remained, and of these the one that 
most attracted the attention of Petrus, when he had time to look about him 
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a little, was the old cottage where Carl lived with his mother in the years 
long gone by. For the neighbors, who had heard from the traders that 
Karl was still living with the Indians at the distant Lake of the Woods, 
reverently kept the house in repair and the garden in order, thinking that at 
last the wanderer might yearn for his old homestead, and return to live out 
the rest of his days there. And when Captain Petrus became aware of all 
this a bright idea occurred to him. First, he would found a free school 
in his native village; and next, he would wile Karl away from the woods 
and the wild people so dear to him, and make him head master of it. 

There ‘was another idea, apart from this, that originated in the com- 
mercial part of the bold captain’s head, and that was the establishment of 
a regular trading-post at the Lake of the Woods, where his agents would 
purchase furs, and send them down in canoes to the port, for shipment 
to foreign countries. So Captain Petrus started on an expedition to the 
Indian lodges. An Indian festival was going on when he arrived there, 
and as Karl happened to be assisting in his official capacity of Big Medi- 
cine Sachem, clothed in his wild costume, bearded and grizzled and tanned, 
it was some time before Petrus could recognize in him the Karl Kipp of 
bygone days. But the wanderer’s heart was touched when he felt the warm 
grasp of his former pupil’s hand, and listened to his recital of the adven- 
tures through which he had passed in the great world. A whisper of sad 
yet sweet remembrance stole upon Karl as his friend talked, and he agreed 
to accompany him on his return to the village as soon as arrangements could 
be made. 

Captain Petrus, who was a prompt man of business, soon arranged mat- 
ters for the trade in furs, and the day came when Karl was to take leave 
of his Indian friends forever. Through the liberality of Petrus he was 
enabled to bestow gifts upon them with a lavish hand, but there was grief in 
the lodges, and the scene was a very affecting one as the poor savages 
thronged around him to take a last farewell. A crowd of Indians, in many 
canoes, escorted our travellers some distance down the river, and left them, 
blessing, in their untutored way, the best friend they had ever known. 

It was the anniversary of the founding of the settlement when Karl 
and Petrus arrived. Every house was decorated with garlands, and flags 
were fluttering gayly in the October breeze. Knots of happy, sunburnt 
villagers, with their wives and children, were feasting at tables spread in 
the open air, while others were dancing on the village green, and sounds 
of music and merriment were heard in every direction. When the news 
went round that Karl had arrived, the scene was one not to be described 
or easily forgotten. Mothers who had once been the chubby-faced children 
of Karl’s village school pressed around him, and held their little ones out for 
him to kiss. Hearty men, well advanced in years, who had been friends 
and companions of his youth, struggled with each other to grasp him by 
the hand, and the younger men, who had listened as school-boys to Karl’s 
recitals of life in the Old World, tried hard to recall any remembrance of 
him in the wild, bearded figure presented to their astonished gaze. When 
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the excitement had subsided a little, Karl was led to the old cottage where 
he had passed so tranquilly the happy days of his youth. Having arrived 
there, he could no longer control his feelings, but, throwing himself into the 
old arm-chair which stood in its accustomed corner of the stoop, he buried 
his face in his hands and wept. 

Well, all this passed away, and Karl at last found himself installed once 
more as head schoolmaster of the village. In time a large stone school- 
house was built for him at the expense of Captain Petrus van Pickle, 
and he had assistants; for the small chubby-faced portion of the popula- 
tion was now rather extensive, and would have been too much for Karl to 
manage by himself. But he lived the rest of his days at the old cottage. 
The boxwood slips and the junipers planted by him in the garden so many 
years ago had now grown into great bushes, and it was his delight to trim 
and clip these into all manner of strange figures. Thus he made out of 
the junipers that stood on either side of the garden-gate two giant soldiers 
eight feet high. Other bushes took the form of peacocks and bears, and 
various familiar objects, beneath his skilful hand ; and years after his return 
to the village the venerable old man, with his long white beard, might be 
seen at work in the early mornings, clipping with shears at the trees and 
bushes in his garden, to keep his curious fancies in shape. 

And this is all I have to tell you about Karl Kipp. Perhaps he would 
have been a great sculptor, had he remained in Holland, and followed the 
study of art. But then he might have done less good in his day, for 
although his life was mostly a wild and wayward one, yet his teachings bore 
fruit, and the white people, as well as the red, had good cause to bless his 
memory when he passed away. 


Charles Dawson Shanly. 
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THREE O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 





HAT do the robins whisper about 

From their homes in the elms and birches ? 
I’ve tried to study the riddle out, 
But still in my mind is many a doubt, 
5 In spite of deep researches. 


While all the world is in silence deep, 

In the twilight of early dawning 
They begin to chirp and twitter and peep, 
As if they were talking in their sleep, 

At three o’clock in the morning. 


Perhaps the little ones stir, and complain 
That it’s time to be up and doing; 

And the mother-bird sings a drowsy strain 

To coax them back to their dreams again, 
Though distant cocks are crowing. 


i: Or do they tell secrets that should not be heard 
By mortals listening and prying? 
Perhaps we might learn from some whispered word 
The best way to bring up a little bird, — 
Or the wonderful art of flying. 


It may be they speak of one autumn day 
When with many a feathered roamer, 
Under the clouds so cold and gray, 
Over the hills they took their way, 
In search of the vanished summer. 


It may be they gossip from nest to nest, 
Hidden and leaf-enfolded ; 
} ' For do we not often hear it confessed, 
When a long-kept secret at last is guessed, 
That “a little bird has told it”? 


Perhaps — but the question is wrapped in doubt; 
They give me no hint or warning. 
Listen, and tell me, if you find out, 
What do the robins whisper about 
At three o’clock in the morning? 
R. S. Palfrey. 


NEW GOWNS. 


i gens upon a time there lived a beautiful Lady, who had the loveliest 
dresses, — such as never were seen before. First, she had a long robe 
of rich green velvet, embroidered all over with flowers of every color ; its 
train was decked with silver spangles, and sparkling ribbons of silver 
flowed from the wide and flashing silver girdle at her waist down to her 
feet, and here and there masses of feather trimming, of the richest green, 
decorated the seams and hems, and green plumes waved around her snowy 
tresses ; for she was old as she was beautiful, showing age alone in these 
glittering coils of blanched hair. Whenever she moved, the silver girdle, 
wide as a breastplate, swayed and shimmered about her, and the green 
plumes bent slowly and gracefully. Nothing, men thought, could be more 
beautiful than her garment; but she was a woman, and got very tired of it. 
Now the Lady had two old uncles, — Uncle Jack and Uncle Sol; they did 
not agree at all, and when one refused what she wanted, the other was sure 
to give it to her. So when she got weary of her green robes she told Uncle 
Sol she wanted a change of raiment. 

“Fie! fie!” said the portly old gentleman, who wore a yellow coat, some- 
what spotted, and had fire-red hair; “how long have you worn that gown, 
my dear! I know very well, for I gave it to you; no, indeed. Do you see 
me getting new coats? The idea is absurd!” 

He turned his face away from her, and she was so angry she ran straight 
off to find Uncle Jack. 

Uncle Jack was a funny little old man with keen gray eyes, and his long 
hair and wavy beard were like drifted snow. All his clothes were white, and 
trimmed with crystal buttons, and in his hand he carried a tiny slender spear 
of crystal, on whose tip glittered a diamond point clear and cold as a star ; 
it was an enchanted spear that never broke or wore out, and he could work 
wonders with it. 

“O Uncle Jack!” said the Lady, “do give me something new to wear ; 
I am so tired of green and silver!” 

“Why, my dear! I think your dress is very fresh and rich yet.” 

“That ’s what Uncle Sol says.” 

“Oho! the gruff old rascal has been denying you what you wanted, has 
he? Ill see to your dress, my dear!” 

With that Uncle Jack took up his magic wand and lightly touched the 
feather trimming and the plumes, and all at once they flashed into the most 
gorgeous colors, — scarlet glowing like coals, yellow as fierce as July sun- 
shine, masses- of deep gleaming garnet, and spots of dusky purple and light 
vivid crimson on the trimming; while the plumes waved with here and 
there a golden spire, or a feather of flame, interspersed with dark velvety 
green, pallid yellow, or shining brown. 
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“There!” said Uncle Jack, “are you satisfied ?” 

The Lady looked at her face in one of the broad burnished silver ribbons, 
and smiled, for she was lovely as a dream; all the air about her seemed 
steeped in sunshine, and in her girdle and her sashes the splendid colors 
floated and flowed like jewels poured out. Uncle Jack laughed to see her so 
pleased. 

But after a while the velvet gown began to fade and grow threadbare ; its 
folds and edges showed dull brown ; the embroidery of blossoms and leaves 
and berries that had strewed it with many a gay wreath and graceful tendril, 
or starred it with tiny flowers, was all frayed away and fallen off. The silver 
ribbons still shone, but the robe itself had become a dead brownish-yellow, 
and the glorious plumes had dropped one little featherling after the other, 
till of them and of the trimming there was nothing left but bare gray stems 
and tracery. 

The Lady wept bitterly. Uncle Sol had turned the cold shoulder towards 
her, and she was half afraid of Uncle Jack, he had so lately clothed her in 
magnificent robes. There was, however, no one else to help her, so she 
called loudly for him, and he came. 

There was a sly smile in his keen gray eye as he looked at the Lady. 
“ Rags and tags, hey, madam? Well for you that Uncle Jack lives within 
hearing.” So saying, he passed his wand across her again, and about her 
shoulders and waist hung trails of exquisite lace of the most delicate tra- 
cery and purest whiteness, and a white tissue robe fell softly over the 
worn velvet, and hid it with a sheeny mist. The plumes were covered 
and tipped with lace-work too, and the beautiful Lady smiled again to see 
how delicately fair her robes showed in the morning light. But hardly had 
she enjoyed their grace and purity for an hour or two, when along came the 
other old uncle. 

“Ho! ho!” laughed Uncle Sol, “here you are in another new gown! 
In white lace, like a young girl at her wedding! This is too absurd, for a 
woman of your age. I can’t allow it!” 

Now Uncle Sol’s magic was in his face; if he once looked hard and long 
at anything it ran away, and now he stared fixedly at the lovely lace raiment. 
Horrible to relate, it ran away as he looked, in streams of gray shreds, and 
even drops like tears, till the beautiful Lady stood weeping bitterly in her 
old brown gown and the gray sticks of her feathers, looking worse for the 
silver ribbons! Now she began to sob and wail; the plumes, featherless 
as they were, rustled in her hair like a storm of pitiful whispers and sighs, 
and the silver girdle and breastplate heaved up and down till it grated on 
her brown robe heavily and frayed it still more. 

“O Jack! dear Uncle Jack!” she cried, “ come, do come!” 

In he bustled and hustled with a great crackling and whistling, for he was 
very busy and hard at work. 

Up went both his withered hands in surprise. , 

“What a sight to behold! all that lace gone! My dear, you cost too 
much; you are so tall and large one needs stores as broad and deep as the 
sky to clothe you!” 
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The Lady drew herself up and looked at Uncle Jack. Now indeed she was 
a piteous sight, all her fair face and dingy robe marred with tears and shreds, 
her beauty worn with grief and rage, and her broad shoulders wearing no 
trace of their late filmy covering. 

* Look at me, Uncle Jack!” 

That was enough. 

“ Poor child! poor child!” said he, pitifully. “I will give you a gar- 
ment that Uncle Sol may stare at as much as he likes, but it will take a long 
while to make it.” 

So off went Uncle Jack into the upper air, and borrowed of the sprites 
who prepare wool and crystal in those high dwellings, their most spotless 
and heavy fleeces; these he floated softly dow: upon the beautiful Lady till 
they rested upon her brown mantle and covered it completely, hiding even 
the holes about her sides and elbows ; then he waved his wand till the stain- 
less wool grew into a lovely robe, so white and sparkling that if one but looked 
upon it the water would stand in his eyes. Another touch of the diamond- 
tipped spear, and the silver ribbons turned to polished steel; steel bound 
the girdle and breastplate with a broad bright edge. The Lady was more 
splendid than ever; one thing alone was wanting, —a new set of plumes. 

“ Whew! whew!” said Uncle Jack, “must I travel up stairs again?” and 
off he went to borrow dew-crystal of the sprites who had already lent him 
wool ; they were kindly sprites indeed, for they showered the bright, clear 
drops he wanted all over the feather trimming, and the plumes also, and as 
they clung to the delicate stems and tendrils, Uncle Jack pointed his spear- 
tip at them, and they changed to diamonds. How they sparkled and danced 
and shone! how every sigh that fluttered about made the myriad rainbows 
thrill and quiver ! how blinding was the blaze of their splendor, how glorious 
the Lady in her jewels and her brilliant robe! She looked as a queen might, 
adorned for her bridal, and from her clear bright girdle and ribbons shone 
back all the stars of heaven. 

“There!” said Uncle Jack. “I think I have done well for you; you can 


.defy Uncle Sol now as to the gown. I won’t answer for the diamonds, — he 


hates jewelry ; but don’t come screaming after me again for a long time, my 
Lady. I have business on hand”; and off he went. 

The beautiful Lady smiled, and all the wonderful brilliants about her 
rustled and flashed and blazed for joy. Poor Lady! it was but the very 
next morning Uncle Sol looked at her over his shoulder. “ Ridiculous old 
creature!” growled he. “J know when she was born, if nobody else does, 
and for a person whose years are more than she likes to make known to 
be wearing jewelry, and such jewelry, is enough to make one laugh. No! 
never can I allow it!” 

So saying, he stared at the diamonds with all his might and main. How 
they burned under his gaze! how every tiny speck shot out a blaze of anger 
and splendor! Their glory was blinding, but it was brief. Presently they 
began to drop from ‘the plumy stems, —tinkle, tinkle, tinkle! faster and 
faster, with a sweet and bright sound like the ring of fairy sleigh-bells, or the 
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laugh of fairy babies, down they showered, tumbling on the beautiful Lady’s 
shoulders, over her steel ribbons and on her beaming girdle and breastplate, 
—tinkle, tinkle, tinkle! ringing their tiny peals of delicate music and glit- 
tering where they fell. Alas! in a moment more they were but tears. 

Uncle Jack no longer listened to the Lady’s calls; her jewels were gone, 
and who could replace them? She wore the stainless robe without orna- 
ments save the steel and steel-bound silver of her ribbons and girdle ; and, 
being careless, in a few months the white garment gathered stains and grew 
threadbare, and was no longer fair to see. Then she bethought herself of 
Uncle Sol, who had ceased turning his face away from her, and made friends 
with him once more, so that he again clothed her with soft and fresh green 
garments, with newer and even more exquisite trailing embroideries and 
misty green trimmings; he renewed her graceful plumes, and changed 
ribbons and girdle to shining silver once more. So it came to pass that the 
beautiful Lady was never at a loss for robes, between the two old uncles. 
And so it hath been and shall be while the world endures. 

Ah! if only I had an Uncle Jack and an Uncle Sol, I should never again 
say I had nothing to wear, or sigh over my lack of new gowns. 

Rose Terry. 


COoEGORVOO OY? 


WHAT I SAW IN CHINA. 
GETTING THERE. 


ie I sit down to write upon what I saw while in China, memory goes 
back over the years to my old home in the country, and I think of 
myself sitting at the tea-table one calm summer evening, stirring my tea and 
wishing it was not so hot, and suddenly discovering a “ stranger” in the cup. 
I dare say some of you may wish to know what that means. The gossips 
used to say that when we found a stem of the tea-plant floating in our tea, 
it was a sure sign that we should have a visitor, —or “ stranger,” as the 
phrase is. But as we had company pretty much all the time, the finding of 
a “stranger” in my cup was of little significance. It set me to thinking, 
however, that evening, and I asked my father this question, —“‘ Where does 
tea come from ?” 

“It comes from China,” he replied. 

I knew very well where China was, — right beneath my feet. I thought 
it strange the people who lived there did not fall off, —being on the under 
side of the globe. I imagined them creeping round head down, like the 
flies on the ceiling of the room, and wondered if it ever made them dizzy ! 

I went from the tea-table to the yard and looked down into the well. The 
moon was full, and I could see it in the clear water much easier than by 
twisting my neck out of joint to look at it up in the blue sky. 

I remember thinking that if the well was only deep enough it would 
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reach clear down to China. In those days everybody talked of moving 
West, — to Ohio or Michigan ; and we heard wonderful stories of the depth 
and mellowness of the soil, in which parsnips grew to such a length that the 
people of China pulled them through on the other side, and robbed the set- 
tlers of their garden-sauce ! 

At school we studied Peter Parley’s Geography, which told us something 
about China ; but the only thing that I can now recall of it is the picture of 
a man with shoes turned up at the toes, wearing a frock that reached to 
his knees, with a hat shaped like the cover of a sugar-bowl, and a pigtail 
dangling down his back, going through the streets selling puppies for pies ! 
This picture represents a Chinaman driving dogs to market, just as I saw 
him in the street, when there. Would it not be a strange sight at Brighton! 





I had a little yellow dog that was always stirring up the hens, and took 
great delight in cornering the cat, and seeing puss get her back up. I don’t 
know which enjoyed it most, Pero or myself. I did not want the cat hurt, 
but I wished to see a display of her mettle. Pero was good in a skirmish, 
but of little accourit in a pitched battle, and, like many a coward, turned his 
back on the foe and beat a retreat when puss showed fight. 

Have Pero made into a pie, —a pot-pie, and baked! The thought was 
sickening. 

They must be a strange people who could made a dinner of dog? Yet 
they cultivated the tea-plant, and my mother had a blue pongee silk and my 
father a nankeen vest that came from China. My mother’s wedding tea-set, 
the best in the house, kept in the parlor cupboard, and never used except 
when we had distinguished company or an evening party, came from China. 
The teacups were alittle larger than egg-shells, and about as thin. Holding 
them to the light, you could almost see through them. They must be a 
strange people, to manufacture such articles and live on dogs! 

China was a great way off in those days,— nineteen thousand miles, my 
father said,— and he pointed out on my school atlas the track of a vessel 
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sailing from Boston,—down the Atlantic, across the equator, round the 
Cape of Good Hope, then, making a long stretch across the Indian Ocean, 
through the Straits of Malacca or Sunda to Canton; or the other route 
round Cape Horn and across the wide Pacific. Vessels were one hundred 
and thirty or forty days making the passage from port to port. 

How nice, I thought, to be a sailor and make such a voyage and see the 
rare sights of that distant land! I remember turning the matter over night 
after night, and half resolving to run away, and ship as a cabin-boy. 

It was well that I never carried out my purpose, and I would not advise 
boys to leave home in search of adventure ; for the chances are, in these 
days of railroads and steamships and rapid travelling, that their desire for 
travelling will some time be gratified, as mine has been. 

China is no longer a far-off land. We used to think of it as being beneath 
our feet, and of reaching it by sailing east round the Cape of Good Hope, — 
for that was the route taken by most of the tea ships; but now we think 
of it as lying west of us. The Pacific Railroad has been opened, and a line 
of steamers has been established between San Francisco and Hong Kong. 
Now you may reach China in less than a month after leaving home. It is 
quite important that we should know about the Chinese, for they are coming 
over here and settling in our country. If you should visit San Francisco 
you would see thousands of them in the streets. One portion of that city is 
occupied wholly by them, and it is said that there are at least one hundred 
thousand of them in the United States. By and by they will make their 
appearance in Chicago, New York, and Boston. They will work in our 
gardens, in our manufactories, and probably they will make our beds and 
do our cooking. For though they make dog-pies at home, they are good 
cooks, and will get up a first-rate dinner without any dog. 

I dare say there is not a boy or girl in the land who would not be 
delighted to see the Chinese in their own country, and watch the queer 
water-craft in their seaports, — to coast along the evergreen shores, climb 
the ancient pagodas, ramble through the old cities, visit the joss-houses, 
enter the tea-shops, and behold the great lanterns hanging over the streets ; 
but as you all cannot go, I will tell you of some things that I saw while 
travelling in China. 

The voyage from San Francisco to China is monotonous.. We do not see 
any land on the route till we approach the coast of Japan. The steamers 
usually run several hundred miles north of the Sandwich Islands. If we 
stand at the bow of the steamer we shall see the flying-fish rise from the 
water, frightened by the plashing of the wheels, — thinking, perhaps, that 
some terrible monster is about to swallow them They dart swiftly through 
the air, — sometimes skim along the waves, then drop into the sea. Possibly 
some of them will fall upon the deck, or come into the cabin-windows with- 
out ceremony, as one did upon our steamer, bumping his head against the 
ceiling and falling dead upon the floor. You will be likely to see whales, 
rolling lazily upon the waves or spouting up water, like the fountain on 
Boston Common, but it is doubtful if you see a ship. Day after day and 
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night after night the great steamer of the Pacific Mail Company will move 
on, making about nine miles an hour, the engine never stopping till the 
voyage is finished. 

As you approach the coast of China, the first things you see are the junks, 
which sail up and down the coast, catching fish, or loading with rice, sugar, 
and tea, or bamboo-poles. They are so wide, high, and lumbering, and roll 





so heavily, that it seems as if every wave would send them to the bottom. 
But though they are so clumsy to look at, they are excellent sea-boats, and 
the Chinese make long voyages in them. 

You cannot help laughing to see a junk, with three, four, and sometimes 
five masts, —long and short, one just as far forward and another as far 
astern as it is possible to put them. A framework like a carpenter’s staging 
on the side of a house is built out over the rudder, where there is sometimes 
a hen-coop filled with fowls. The rudder is a great awkward affair, large 
enough for a barn-door. You see cabins crowded against cabins on the 
deck, — quite a village of little shanties. Women and girls, as well as men 
and boys, act as sailors, and oftentimes the captain is a woman, who stands 
at the helm and issues her orders to the men, — her husband and son! 

I remember seeing a woman with a baby in a bag slung to her back man- 
aging the helm, and giving orders to her husband and the rest of the crew, 
who were tugging at the ropes. A half-dozen children were playing about 
the deck, feeding hens and chickens that walked in and out of the cabin 
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and made themselves at home. The rooster hopped upon the upper cabin, 
flapped his wings, and gave a lusty crow. Kittens, one gray and two black 
ones with white feet, and two old cats, were sunning themselves upon the 
deck, and then there were half a dozen puppies yelping and barking in a 
cage. The sailors, you see, had a stock of fresh provisions, — for chickens, 
kittens, dogs, all were destined for the stew-pan ! 

The anchors of the Chinese vessels are very curious affairs. They are 
made of a heavy wood called iron-wood, so heavy that it sinks in the water 
of its own weight. A large tree is cut down for the stock or shaft of the 
anchor and the flukes, which are of wood sharpened with iron and pinned 
or lashed to it. The cables are rattan ropes, — clumsy, but very strong. 

You will notice that all the junks are armed, — some of them with cannon 
cast in England or America, but many of them with Chinese guns, — long 
pieces of small size, and of little account in battle, —just such guns as 
were in use in Europe three hundred years ago. They are like the gingals 
and fusees that are preserved as curiosities in European museums and old 
armories. 

The Chinese used cannon long before Europeans knew anything of such 
weapons of war. We are informed by some historical writers that gunpow- 
der was invented by a German named Schwartz, in 1320; but Roger Bacon 
of England knew about gunpowder fifty years earlier, in 1270, and it was an 
old invention then. 

When Alexander the Great reached India, as history informs us, he en- 
countered enemies who hurled iron balls at his troops from long hollow 
tubes, which flamed, flashed, and thundered. That was three hundred and 
fifty-five years before Christ; but gunpowder was known in China even 
earlier than that. The Chinese say that they have no record to show 
when it was invented, — that it has been in use ever since China had a 
history. ; 

Some of the junks are likely to be pirates, for they abound off the coast. 
They do not, however, often attack American or English vessels, owing to 
their superior strength and armament; for all vessels go armed in these 
waters, to be prepared for attack by sea-rovers. 

Many of the craft are freighted with bamboo-poles, which are sold for 
lumber. The bamboo is very tall and straight. It has a single trunk, 
without branches, and grows in joints. They make long, light fishing-rods, 
and some of you may have gone pickerelling with them, as I have. It is 
hollow and has a beautiful green feathery foliage. In China and India these 
graceful trees grow by the roadside, and at a distance -look like long rows 
of tall green plumes waving in the wind. The bamboo thrives in,some parts 
of China, and it is almost the only wood used in that country for houses or 
for furniture. The people of the East could not get along without it. They 
eat it, that is, they take the young and tender piant when it is green and 
juicy and make preserves of it. They make chairs, couches, bedsteads, 
stands, boxes, baskets, boats, houses, carts, sedans, ploughs, shovels, and a 
great many other things of this tree. They strip it into slivers and make 
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watch-chains of it. I am now wearing one made of it. Each link of my 
chain is composed of three small strands. It is so strong and pretty that 
all the young folks, and the old folks too, express their admiration of it. 
They strip the bamboo still finer and weave it into cloth. You may obtain 
a nice summer suit for a small sum of money! Foreigners and Chinese men 
and women usually wear bamboo clothing during warm weather. 

The trade in this wood is very large, and one of the strangest sights to be 
seen on the coast is a junk with a cargo of this timber. Being so light, it 
is impossible to sink a junk loaded with it, so they pile on the poles in 
bundles tier above tier, lengthwise and crosswise,—a great stack as large 
as 4 small meeting-house, so high that you can see only the top of the tallest 
mast. 

When we reached the harbor, before the anchor touched the bottom, our 
steamer was surrounded by scores of small boats, some of which had whole 
families on board, — grandfather and grandmother, father and mother, chil- 
dren and grandchildren, with a pig in a pen, chickens in a coop, dogs ina 
_ cage, and kittens capering about the deck. 

These boats are their houses ; the occupants have no other place to live 
in: they are born and die on the water. They sleep in bunks or cribs built 
at the sides of the boat. They eat, sleep, work, play, drink tea, and gamble 
on board, — here to-day, there to-morrow ; fishing, carrying cargoes, and 
getting a living in one way or another. Rather a hard life we should 
think it. 

Still smaller than the junks are the sampans, or row-boats. The smallest 
are sculled by a boy or girl, whose sculling-oar works on a pivot. A strap 
reaches from the end of the oar to the bottom of the boat, and he gives a 
short pull of the strap with one hand and follows it up with the other upon 
the oar, and makes the boat almost leap out of the water without exerting 
nearly so much strength as is required to scull a boat by our oarsmen. A 
little cabin is built over the middle of the boat, —a bamboo frame covered 
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with matting as a shelter from sun and rain. I have just shown you on the 
preceding page a picture of one such as I saw. 

Every sampan, boat, and junk has eyes at the bow. The Chinese say, 
“ No have eyes, no can see.” How could the boat see its way among the 
rocks and over the shoals without eyes? How would it get on in a dark 
night? No boatman would think of venturing to sea in a boat or junk that 
had no eyes. 

We have already seen enough to keep up the strange sensation that steals 
over us as we approach the shores of this wonderful land. It seems as if 
we had entered another world. But we have only passed to the under side 
of the globe we thought of in childhood. We have left our race and age 
behind us, and have passed from the newest to the oldest people on earth. 
We have travelled from a land where everybody is making new inventions 
to a land where invention ceased long ago. Ours. the newest, China the 
oldest nation on the globe. The contrast is so great— the people, the ships 
and boats, the sights and scenes, all are so strange to our eyes — that we 
doubt whether we are in the body or out of it, whether we are ourselves or 
somebody else ! 

You study geography in school, which tells you something about China ; 
but you might study it all your days without obtaining any very definite 
knowledge of it. The country has a wonderful history, reaching back at 
least four thousand years. It is not easy to comprehend such a length 
of time. You think it a great way back to the time when your great-grand- 
father was a Revolutionary soldier ; and back to the time when Captain 
Church fought King Philip is ever so much further. 

It is now the year 1870; you try, perhaps, to imagine what the world 
has been doing through all the years that have gone since Christ was on 
earth: and when you try to measure the centuries beyond, you are in deep 
water, and can find no bottom. 

To get an idea of those remote ages we have to go down the steps of time 
slowly. Nearly five hundred and fifty years before Christ was born, Daniel 
was thrust into the lions’ den ; it was more than one thousand years before 
Christ that David went out to fight with Goliath, and you must add about 
nine hundred years more before you reach back to the time of Abraham. 
Through all the years between Abraham and the present time the Chinese 
have been a nation. All the other old nations have gone down. Egypt 
disappeared two thousand years ago. When we visit that land we find only 
_ the pyramids, the sphinxes, and the ruins of old temples to tell us that a 

mighty race once lived on the banks of the Nile. You find in the tombs 

of the ancient Egyptians just such teacups as your grandmother had in her 

china-closet, and when you go into the tea-saloons of Canton you will find 

just such porcelain as was in use in that country when Abraham was enter- 

taining the angels beneath the oak-tree, the morning before Sodom was 
’ destroyed ! 

It was a bright morning in June, 1868, when I was awakened from sleep 
by a loud talking and trampling on the deck of our steamer. Jumping up 
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and looking out, I saw that we were in the harbor of Hong Kong. The 
steamer was at anchor, and surrounded by small boats from the shore. 
Everybody was talking and shouting in a strange language, which I could 
understand no better than the chattering of a flock of blackbirds. 

The town of Hong Kong lies at the foot of a mountain nearly four thou- 
sand feet high. The houses rise one above another on the green slope, 
and are surrounded by gardens with fruit-trees. On the top of the mountain 
is a signal-tower. I climbed up one day, a week later, and could look far 
out to sea, and watch the ships as they sailed away from the harbor on 
their long homeward voyage to Liverpool or New York. Looking inland, 
I could see high hills and beautiful valleys, with many towns and villages, 
pagodas and joss-houses, fields, farms, and gardens. It was a lovely land- 
scape. 

The boys that read the “ Young Folks” I dare say would think it very 
funny to get into a boat and be paddled all about the harbor by a girl! I 
have no doubt that a great many of the girls who read the “ Young Folks ” 
would like to have a nice boat of their own, on a smooth pond, where there 
is no danger of getting drowned, and where they may give their friends 
a row ; but it would take them a long while to handle the oars as skilfully as 
the girl handled hers who took me from the steamer to the shore. She had 
black hair, bright eyes, white teeth, and a pretty face. She did not wear a 
chignon, but had her hair done up in the shape of a jug-handle. She wore 
a short blue frock and wide trousers. I suppose the girls who read this will 
laugh at the idea of wearing trousers. I remember when I was a boy that 
my sisters had a party one day, and the girls were full of frolic. They ran- 
sacked the house, got all my old trousers, — one pair being darned and 
patched in several places ; they also found my brother’s clothes, and such 
laughing and giggling as went on in the front chamber you never heard. 
When all were ready they came down stairs and paraded into the parlor, 
danced in the old kitchen, and carried on, Betty the hired girl said, like Old 
Sancho! Who he was or where he lived I didn’t know, but thought he 
must be a wide-awake old chap. ; 

The Chinese girl who rowed me ashore had no need of wearing her 
brother’s pantaloons ; she wore her own, and looked very neat and trim. 
She was good at the oar, and she made it bend in the water as she sent the 
boat swiftly ahead. 

A crowd of coolies were on the wharf, all anxious to carry my trunk to 
the hotel. A cooly is a man who carries bundles, bags, boxes, or who does 
any hard work. The word is not of Chinese origin, — it is an Indian word. 
In East India there is a tribe in the interior of the country among the hills 
called Coles, and the men of that tribe who went down into the plains and 
worked for the English were called Coolies ; and so the word in India and 
China is applied to a man who carries things,—a porter. On the opposite 
page you will see one as I saw him. 

The girl tossed my trunk upon the landing; a half-dozen men seized it; 
then four others snatched my shawl. But she was quickly among them, — 
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gave one a kick, hit another a rap over the head, punched a third in the 
ribs, seized the fourth by his pigtail, and made them all keep their distance. 


There was a merry twinkle in her eyes as she took the money I gave her for 


rowing us ashore. She probably thought she had rendered me a great ser- 
vice, so took half her pay in the gratification it gave her. 

The hotel was near by, and, selecting two coolies to take my trunk, I 
walked up the street, seeing queer signs and strange scenes, which I shall 
tell you about at another time. 

Carleton. 


VOL. VI.— NO. V. 
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AT GRANDMA’S BEDSIDE. 


S Grandma asleep? Never fear I shall wake her; 
I'll sit by the bedside and speak very low, 
And out of my lapful of buttercups make her 
A bright little nosegay: ’t will gladden her so! j 


The days, since her sickness, are duller and longer, — 
But then what a blessing she suffers no pain! 

Every night I ask God, “ Please to let her grow stronger, 
And be my dear wide-awake Grandma again!” 


How queer it would seem if / slept through the daytime, 
And never rose up when the birds had begun, 

And cared not at all for this beautiful May-time, 
So scented with blossoms and merry with sun! 


Heigh-ho! I suppose as we all become older 
We are wearier, feebler, more willing to die. 

Nurse says it’s the way of the world, and I told her 
I hoped that the world’s way would mend by and by. 


Nurse shook her head sadly ; perhaps she was thinking 
How I would be resting as Grandma rests there, 
Nor know if the red sun were rising or sinking, 
But darken my tired old eyes, and not care. 


And perhaps nurse is right. Well, I think in those hours 
Of slumber, that pleasanter dreams would appear, 
If a child whom I loved brought a lapful of flowers, 
And watched by my bedside as I’m watching here. 
Edgar Fawcett. 
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BERTIE’S PIONEERING. 
II.— SNAKES AND PRAIRIE-DoGs. 


« ELL me about the place we’re going to,” said Bertie, as they walked 
along next morning, having started at five o’clock, and meaning to 
breakfast at the next village. “Is it a big town?” 
) “ Not exactly, as our house is the only one in the county. There is one 
in the next county, about a mile away, and Schuyler is five miles off!” 

“ Then there is truly a house?” 

“Yes indeed, and painted white too. Henry and I built the most of it 
ourselves, —all, in fact, after the frame was put up; and I walked to Schuy- 
ler and bought a can or two of white paint and some oil to give it a finishing 
touch. The water was very high in Shell Creek, and coming home I stum- 
bled in fording it, — for there was no bridge then, —and one of my paint- 
cans was lost, and could n’t be found. I managed to give one coat to the 
house though, so that the borers might be kept out, and as it’s the only 
painted house in the country, we call it the White’ House. We finished it 
last fall, but had no time to make any furniture. You and I must do that?” 

“No bed?” said Bertie. “ Do you sleep on the floor? And what do you 


eat from?” 
“We'll find out when we get there, Colonel. I suppose you are enough 
of a carpenter to make a chair ora table. I have n’t seen the house since 


we finished it in the fall, for you know I ’ve been sick all winter ; but there 
must be plenty of shavings for a bed.” 

“TI thought there were lots of cattle there.” 

“ Not yet, Colonel. There will be by and by, I hope; but we shall not 
fairly get into working order before this fall. You and I are going out to 
make improvements. Henry may be there, but I think not, as he has more 
than he can do in Schuyler. Do your feet hurt you?” 

“ Hardly a bit,” said Bertie; “1 feel as if I could walk all day.” 

“We shall stop pretty soon for breakfast. That cracker at five o’clock 
was hardly enough to last till nine. Do you see a little knoll about quarter 
of a mile ahead? That’s our hotel.” 

“It’s an earth-house,” said Bertie, after a long look. “I never was in 

one, but I don’t believe you can get anything good to eat there.” 

“You ’ll get a genuine hoe-cake, if nothing else.” 

“TI don’t want any,” Bertie said, thinking, as he walked along, that a hoe- 
cake was of course either stirred with or baked om a hoe, and therefore not 
at all desirable eating. 

A few minutes’ walk brought them to the earth-house, hundreds of which 
are used by the poor settlers in western Iowa and Nebraska. They are 
simply holes dug in the side of some knoll, from ten to twenty feet square, 
according to the size of the family, and just high enough to allow a man to 
stand upright, — though if over six feet he would have to stoop. The better 
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sort have a window and a board floor, and the chimney is built of brick; 
but usually there is only a door, and the fire is made in a corner, the smoke 
passing out by a hole dug through the knoll. Such houses are warm in 
winter and cool in summer, and are often lived in after the owners could 
‘ afford much better ones. 

Throughout the West, till one reaches Iowa and Nebraska, logs for a 
cabin can be obtained at once; but in these States, and thence to the great 
plains, there is no timber whatever, save occasionally a thin belt along the 
course of some river. All trees, whether for shade or fruit, must be planted 
by the occupants of the land. So unless the new settlers can pay to have 
lumber hauled from the nearest sawmill, — which may be two or three hun- 
dred miles away, — they can do no better than go into one of these earth- 
houses, or a sod-house, about which more will be said by and by. 

For a minute or two after entering the house Bertie could see nothing. 
Then, as his eyes grew accustomed to the dim light, he saw a very old 
woman sitting by a fire and smoking a short clay pipe. In one corner was 
a bed and a small table ; and some stakes driven into the earth-wall sup- 
ported a long board, which served as a shelf, and held the few pieces of 
crockery and tin-ware needed for housekeeping. 

“She’s a Southerner, and came here after the war,” Mr. George whis- 
pered just as they went in. Bertie looked curiously at the “real Rebel,” 
who seemed pleased to see them, and bustled about at once to get break- 
fast ready. The hoe-cake proved to be only Indian-meal and water with 
a little salt, made thick enough to stay in place on a piece of board, which 
was set before the fire. Bertie thought to himself that it was no better than 
chicken-dough ; but when the ham was fried, and he sat down on a keg 
before the table, he found the nicely browned crisp cake was very good 
indeed. As they ate, and the old woman smoked and baked another cake, 
she gave them an account of her whole life of sixty-seven years, and of 
those days of grandeur, when, sitting comfortably by the fireplace smoking 
her pipe with her old man, she had only to oversee and direct the labor, 
which was all done by an old black slave-woman, bequeathed to her by her 
father. Then she pointed to colored prints of General Lee, Jeff Davis, and 
Beauregard, remarking, “Them uns could a-whipped you uns.” 

“T guess they could n’t,” Bertie was all ready to say, but was checked by 
a look from Mr. George, who said, after they had paid for breakfast and 
walked on, “She’s too old to be converted, Colonel; there’s no use in 
wasting words on her.” 

By early evening they reached Timberville post-office twenty-six miles 
from Elkhorn. It was the longest day’s tramp Bertie had ever taken. Look- 
ing about for a place to stay all night, they met with an old friend of Mr. 
Monell’s, who owned a large farm near by, and was also postmaster, jus- 
tice of the peace, and school commissioner ; he said they must spend at 
least one day with him. Bertie, however, was too eager to reach their 
journey’s end, and could not be coaxed to stay later than ten the next 
morning, but they promised to stop on their way back. This was the finest 
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farm they had-seen ; it contained three hundred and twenty acres of land, 
or half a section, and was surrounded by a double belt of young trees, that 
entirely hid the house from the road. 

The day was warm, and they spent two or three hours in the after- 
noon resting in a little school-house. The young school-mistress looked 
rather perplexed as they presented themselves at the door, and asked if she 
would take two new scholars ; but when George told her that he was very 
much interested in education, and that, a good many years before, he had 
been a schoolma’am himself, she smiled and asked them to take a seat. 
At recess Bertie played with the boys. At four o’clock they started on, 
nicely rested. They went only eight miles farther that day, however, stop- 
ping so early that there was plenty of time to write up their journal, which 
had been a little neglected. 

Van ANDEE’s, FouRTEEN MILES FROM SCHUYLER, 
7 P. M., June sth. 

Only sixteen miles to-day ; but it has been very warm, and we have rested 
more hours than we have walked. Then this afternoon, between five and 
six, we passed through a large city, and were so interested in seeing all the 
sights that it was hard to leave it behind. 

About a hundred acres are included within the city limits of this “live 
Western town,” which, though full of bustle and activity, does not contain 
one human being. Yet there are plenty of inhabitants, and the streets, 
avenues, and parks are laid out as regularly as those of Philadelphia. As in 
all cities, locality is everything. Some of the streets are narrow and dirty ; 
the houses low and leaky ; and the owners, who were standing in the doors 
or at the street-corners, had a poverty-stricken look. They seemed to be 
discussing their forlorn condition, and gazed enviously now and then toward 
the other part of the town, where the state of things was very different. 
The houses were larger, the grounds in better condition, and the sleek occu- 
pants had a self-satisfied air it was cheering to see. This seemed to be a 
day of unusual excitement ; and though we could net understand a word 
we heard, we decided it must be just before a city election, for near the 
centre of the town was perched on a hillock one specially fine-looking 
fellow, addressing a large crowd, that often interrupted him by loud and con- 
tinuous barks of approval or disgust, — we could n’t tell which. Little groups 
were gathered about, engaged in spirited discussion, and here and there we 
noticed a probable candidate having a private talk with an influential 
voter. ‘The proceedings were occasionally varied by a short, quick bark, 
and a dive headforemost into the houses of a few who were always ready to 
be frightened. Out they came again in a moment, and seeing us both stand- 
ing perfectly still, they concluded we were not dangerous, and went on with 
the election. I would send you the result, but we don’t know it ourselves, 
having been obliged to walk on. We have passed other smaller settlements 
two or three times, and shall see many more, for these prairie-dog towns 
are scattered through the whole country from Omaha to Sacramento. There 
is one close by our farm, and Bertie proposes to catch a family and tame 
them. 





Bertie's Pioneering. 


Wuirrp.e’s, 9 A. M., June 6th. 

We left Van Andee’s this morning about six, and had walked nearly 
five miles by half past seven. Passing just then a small collection of 
houses, we were looking at a very fine field of corn, in which two men 
were hoeing, when we saw one stop, throw up his arms, and then strike 
furiously at something. Snakes are so plenty, — we having already seen 
more than twenty, —that I supposed he might be killing one, and Bertie 
said, “I ’d like to see if it’s any bigger than the one we killed yesterday.” 

We did see, for the other man called out as he looked toward us, “ Come 
here, stranger. This man’s a goner unless you know how to do something 
for him.” , 

I jumped the fence and hurried to the upper end of the great field, where 
the man who had been bitten, a tall, powerful fellow, sat leaning against the 
fence. The dead snake lay close by, —an enormous one with seven rattles, 
which we cut off afterward. The man had been working barefoot, and was 
struck just above the ankle; the only mark was a dark-blue spot, hardly 
bigger than a pea, but the leg was swelling rapidly to the knee, and growing 
black. I poured down all the whiskey I had in my little flask, and while 
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the other man ran for more I put on a poultice of soaked tobacco, but 
without seeming to produce the least effect. In the mean time the men 
came running from the different houses, two or three bringing whiskey ; but 
all seemed to think, as they looked at his deathlike face, that there was no 
. hope. 

s Send for Stearns,” somebody said ; “he’s used to the varmints”; and 
one of them started on the run, while we gave whiskey till Harris, the bitten 
man, shut his teeth, and would take no more. 

In a few minutes Stearns came, and knelt down by Harris. “There’s 
got to be sharp work here,” he said. “ Harris, I ’ll do for you what I would 
for myself. It’s the only thing that can save you. Give me a string or a 
rag, some of you.” 

One of the women who had come out handed him some strips of cloth, 
and Stearns, with the help of a stick, twisted one above and the other just 
below the bite, till they sank deep into the flesh, Then with his penknife 
gashed all about the wound till the blood flowed freely. 

“ Now give me a powder-flask,” he said. 

One of the women screamed a little. 

“Stop that,” he said. “If you can’t keep still, go into the house.” 

“You ’ll kill him,” said the woman;—his wife, as we afterward learned. 

“Ill cure him, or eat my hat,” said Stearns; at which Bertie, who was 
crying hard, stopped to smile, but caught his breath as Stearns shook out 
about an ounce of powder on the bite, and then making a train some inches 
long, lighted it before we could guess what he meant to do, 

“There’s Plains’ surgery,” he said; with a nod; and as the smoke 
cleared away we saw that a piece of flesh had been blown out almost as 
clean as if it had been cut with a knife. No blood flowed of course, the 
burning powder having seared the wound perfectly. 

“ Now he’ll do,” said Stearns, “if you don’t let him sleep. Harris, you , 
must walk up and down awhile. Lean on me.” 

Bertie was crying so that he could hardly stand, and I took him into one 
of the houses, almost sorry I had let him see such a sight. But he says 
now he is glad he did, because he shall know just what to do if little John 
ever gets bitten. He is so nervous, though, I have had him lie down, and 
have been out talking to Stearns, who tells me he has crossed the Plains 
nine times, has been bitten twice himself and seen others die from rattle- 
snake-bites, but has never known a death when the spot has been blown 
out. The same symptoms of swelling, sickness, and faintness come on 
exactly twenty-four hours from the time of being struck, and must be treated 
with whiskey poured down by the pint ; after that there is no danger. 


Tue Rancue, June 7th, 5 P. M. 
At last safely established in the White House, after what Bertie calls “all 
sorts of a night.” Yesterday afternoon, between six and seven, we reached 
Schuyler, and knowing the ranche was only five miles farther, decided to 
walk on. Half a mile out, down came the rain, — the first since starting. 
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There were no houses in sight, so we slid on over the slippery ground, 
determined to get through if possible. Night settled down so fast that 
we were thoroughly bewildered by the pouring rain and increasing dark- 
ness, and we lost the road almost at once. To make matters worse, we 
could n’t find it again, and wandered on, hand in hand, like the “babes in 
the wood,” till I thought I saw the outline of a cabin, and went toward it. 
Ten steps on, —then a shriek from Bertie, a “Good gracious!” from me, 
and we found ourselves sitting at the bottom of a deep ditch half full of 
water, through which the frogs scuttled away in all directions. I supposed 
Bertie would cry of course, — for what more could you expect of ten years 
old when twenty was half ready for something of the sort? All he did 
was to say, after one clutch at the slimy bank, “I guess I shall have to be 
boosted, Mr. George.” This was instantly done. Then I pulled myself 
out, and we went on cautiously to the house. It proved to be a sod-house, 
with a good chimney still standing, and some straw in a corner, which would 
answer for a bed. There was a little wood also, with which I made a fire 
at once, helping it along by all the bits of board and sticks we could find. 

At Schuyler we had found the trunk waiting, and engaged a man to take 
it out to the White House next morning. I took out a change of clothing, 
thinking he might delay, and this was most fortunate, as it enabled us to 
take off our wet, slimy clothes, and slip into dry ones, after a vigorous 
rubbing. Then we lay down on the straw, and in two minutes were asleep. 
Bertie declares there was no night at all, and that I gave him only the 
chance of shutting his eyes just once. That I admit, but they stayed 
shut till half past seven this morning, when he opened them in amaze- 
ment at his surroundings, forgetting for a minute all that had happened the 
night before. 

Opening the door, the sun poured in, and looking over the prairie we 
saw the White House, not a mile distant, and set out immediately, eating 
some crackers as we went. We found a nice little bridge across Shell Creek, 
and were astonished to see scattered over the country some dozen houses, 
where three months ago ours was the only one. The big trunk stood at 
the door, our man having made an early start with it. I took the house-key 
from my pocket very slowly, keeping an eye on Bertie, who, I think, would 
have battered down the door in another minute; the lock was rusty and 
protested against doing its duty, but yielded at last, and we walked into — 
“our house”! One big room, eighteen by twenty; one little one at the 
back, eight by twelve, and both covered with two inches of shavings and 
dust. 

“We've got to clean this up the first thing,” said Bertie, kicking every- 
thing before him, and raising a cloud of dust which set us to sneezing. 

“This won’t do,” I said, after we had stopped cleaning. “We must 
have a broom. Now, Colonel, suppose you use your trusty steel in cutting 
blue-grass, which will make an excellent one.” 

The Colonel went out flourishing his jack-knife, and returned presently 
with an armful of tall blue-grass, which, when tied carefully around his 
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cane, was found to make a first-rate broom. In fifteen minutes the floor 
was swept clean, and the Colontl, going into the next room, reported pieces 
of board, shingles, and shingle-nails in abundance. We stopped to breakfast 
on crackers and cheese, sitting on the trunk while we ate, and then began 
to plan about furniture, deciding that the essential things were, a table, a 
pantry or cupboard of some sort, and a bench. We have been cooks, car- 
penters, joiners, and blacksmiths to-day, and can neither of us keep our eyes 
open three‘ minutes at a time, so we are going to bed luxuriously, having 
filled our tick with straw, and made it up with sheets and blankets like any 
civilized bed. Bertie found a speckled snake in the straw, and thinks there 
may be more, but is too sleepy to investigate, and drops off, saying, “I 
guess — they ’re more —afraid — of me than — I — am —of— them.” 


Helen C. Weeks. 


— SASS DPD 


MR. CLARENCE CALLS ON THE PRESIDENT. 


. 


[Jn a Letter to Lawrence Livingstone.] 


HAVE been a good many times to the Capitol since I wrote to you. 
The last time, Young F. and I took the ladies with us, — his Aunt Polly 
‘and my Aunt Clara, and my little Cousin Jessie, —and showed them around. 
We began with the lighting apparatus, which is very curious. Sup- 
pose you are standing in the Rotunda just at night, looking up into the 
great dim dome, when all of a sudden it is illuminated by a blaze of glory 
‘hat comes from you don’t know where. The whole Capitol — the Senate 
Chamber in one wing and the Hall of Representatives in the other, and the 
lantern on the top of the dome — is lighted, one part after another, in this 
surprising way, and all by one man, who stands before a polished metallic 
plate and turns a few little knobs or cranks. 

We visited the professor in his room, who politely showed us how hun- 
dreds of burners are thus lighted in an instant. Certain cranks communi- 
cate with electrical engines which turn on the gas. Over each burner runs 
a little coil of fine platinum wire ; it is so fine, indeed, that you would hardly 
notice it, yet it will not melt or burn up, as wire made of any other metal 
would do in its place. The little coils on all the burners in the Rotunda, 
for example, are connected with the electrical apparatus by means of a 
common telegraph wire. As soon as the gas is let on by moving one little 
crank in the metallic plate, another is turned, and a current of electricity 
is sent through the wire and all the platinum coils; lightning on a small 
scale, you know. The coils are heated red in a moment, and each lights 
the gas which rushes over it, through the burner. 

Then it is curious to see how so large a building is heated and ventilated. 
Take the south wing, for instance. You go down under the basement story, 
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There were no houses in sight, so we slid on over the slippery ground, 
determined to get through if possible. Night settled down so fast that 
we were thoroughly bewildered by the pouring rain and increasing dark- 
ness, and we lost the road almost at once. To make matters worse, we 
could n’t find it again, and wandered on, hand in hand, like the “babes in 
the wood,” till I thought I saw the outline of a cabin, and went toward it. 
Ten steps on, —then a shriek from Bertie, a “Good gracious!” from me, 
and we found ourselves sitting at the bottom of a deep ditch half full of 
water, through which the frogs scuttled away in all directions. I supposed 
Bertie would cry of course, — for what more could you expect of ten years 
old when twenty was half ready for something of the sort? All he did 
was to say, after one clutch at the slimy bank, “I guess I shall have to be 
boosted, Mr. George.” This was instantly done. Then I pulled myself 
out, and we went on cautiously to the house. It proved to be a sod-house, 
with a good chimney still standing, and some straw in a corner, which would 
answer for a bed. There was a little wood also, with which I made a fire 
at once, helping it along by all the bits of board and sticks we could find. 

At Schuyler we had found the trunk waiting, and engaged a man to take 
it out to the White House next morning. I took out a change of clothing, 
thinking he might delay, and this was most fortunate, as it enabled us to 
take off our wet, slimy clothes, and slip into dry ones, after a vigorous 
rubbing. Then we lay down on the straw, and in two minutes were asleep. 
Bertie declares there was no night at all, and that I gave him only the 
chance of shutting his eyes just once. That I admit, but they stayed 
shut till half past seven this morning, when he opened them in amaze- 
ment at his surroundings, forgetting for a minute all that had happened the 
night before. 

Opening the door, the sun poured in, and looking over the prairie we 
saw the White House, not a mile distant, and set out immediately, eating 
some crackers as we went. We found a nice little bridge across Shell Creek, 
and were astonished to see scattered over the country some dozen houses, 
where three months ago ours was the only one. The big trunk stood at 
the door, our man having made an early start with it. I took the house-key 
from my pocket very slowly, keeping an eye on Bertie, who, I think, would 
have battered down the door in another minute; the lock was rusty and 
protested against doing its duty, but yielded at last, and we walked into — 
“our house”! One big room, eighteen by twenty; one little one at the 
back, eight by twelve, and both covered with two inches of shavings and 
dust. 

“We’ve got to clean this up the first thing,” said Bertie, kicking every- 
thing before him, and raising a cloud of dust which set us to sneezing. 

“This won’t do,” I said, after we had stopped cleaning. “We must 
have a broom. Now, Colonel, suppose you use your trusty steel in cutting 
blue-grass, which will make an excellent one.” 

The Colonel went out flourishing his jack-knife, and returned presently 
with an armful of tall blue-grass, which, when tied carefully around his 
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cane, was found to make a first-rate broom. In fifteen minutes the: floor 
was swept clean, and the Colontl, going into the next room, reported pieces 
of board, shingles, and shingle-nails in abundance. We stopped to breakfast 
on crackers and cheese, sitting on the trunk while we ate, and then began 
to plan about furniture, deciding that the essential things were, a table, a 
pantry or cupboard of some sort, and a bench. We have been cooks, car- 
penters, joiners, and blacksmiths to-day, and can neither of us keep our eyes 
open three' minutes at a time, so we are going to bed luxuriously, having 
filled our tick with straw, and made it up with sheets and blankets like any 
civilized bed. Bertie found a speckled snake in the straw, and thinks there 
may be more, but is too sleepy to investigate, and drops off, saying, “1 
guess — they ’re more —afraid — of me than — I — am — of — them.” 


Helen C. Weeks. 


Sa BQKaypeD— 


MR. CLARENCE CALLS ON THE PRESIDENT. 


[Jn a Letter to Lawrence Livingstone.] 


. 


HAVE been a good many times to the Capitol since I wrote to you. 
The last time, Young F. and I took the ladies with us, — his Aunt Polly 
‘and my Aunt Clara, and my little Cousin Jessie, —and showed them around. 
We began with the lighting apparatus, which is very curious. Sup- 
pose you are standing in the Rotunda just at night, looking up into the 
great dim dome, when all of a sudden it is illuminated by a blaze of glory 
‘hat comes from you don’t know where. The whole Capitol — the Senate 
Chamber in one wing and the Hall of Representatives in the other, and the 
lantern on the top of the dome — is lighted, one part after another, in this 
surprising way, and all by one man, who stands before a polished metallic 
plate and turns a few little knobs or cranks. 

We visited the professor in his room, who politely showed us how hun- 
dreds of burners are thus lighted in an instant. Certain cranks communi- 
cate with electrical engines which turn on the gas. Over each burner runs 
alittle coil of fine platinum wire ; it is so fine, indeed, that you would hardly 
notice it, yet it will not melt or burn up, as wire made of any other metal 
would do in its place. The little coils on all the burners in the Rotunda, 
for example, are connected with the electrical apparatus by means of a 
common telegraph wire. As soon as the gas is let on by moving one little 
crank in the metallic plate, another is turned, and a current of electricity 
is sent through the wire and all the platinum coils; lightning on a small 
scale, you know. The coils are heated red in a moment, and each lights 
the gas which rushes over it, through the burner. 

Then it is curious to see how so large a building is heated and ventilated. 
Take the south wing, for instance. You go down under the basement story, 
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along a passage (custodians will show you the way), until you come to one 
of the prettiest vertical steam-engines ever You saw, working in a little arch, 
as silently as you would move your arm up and down. The assistant engi- 
neer — if you make his acquaintance, as I did — will explain everything to 
you. The engine drives a circular fan sixteen feet in diameter, which forces 
the air up into the Hall of Representatives. The air is sucked in through 
open windows, and driven through a passage which you will think is a tor- 
nado’s nest, if you step into it. 

“TI never!” says Young F.’s Aunt Polly, just putting her bonnet in; 
“it’s enough to blow a body to pieces! Do come away, Young!” 

“Yes, Young,” said 1; “being the Heir of the family, you might be blown 
up the registers!” 

“Dear me!” says Aunt Polly, not perceiving the joke, “what if he 
should?” 

“If he should,” said I, “he would first pass through that chamber over- 
head, where the coils of pipe are.” (There are six miles of pipe, and the 
coils make a stack twenty feet long and twenty-five feet deep; when the 
Hall is to be warmed they are filled with steam from the boiler-room.) 
“ Being exposed to the surface of the pipes,” said I, “he would be heated, 
and made too dry to be breathed by his father and the other representatives. 
To remedy this evil, moisture would be added to him in the next chamber, 
where the blast of hot air passes through showers of hot water and spray. 
Then he would be ready to go up through the registers.” 

“No you don’t!” says Young F. And his aunt pulled him away as if 
there had really been danger of such a catastrophe. 

The fan makes one revolution every second, and forty thousand cubic 
feet of air (equal to a ton and a half in weight!) are thrown into the Hall 
every minute. The steam is let into the pipes every morning, in cold 
weather, and shut off at noon, as soon as the House is in session. The 
animal heat of so many bodies (especially when there is some warm debate 
going on) is sufficient to keep up the temperature ; and then only cold air is 
thrown in, for ventilation. In hot weather, the fan is still kept in motion 
(if Congress is in session); but instead of steam in the pipes for heating 
the air, cakes of ice are placed on iron grates for cooling it. 

There is a separate fan, and four miles of pipe, for the committee-rooms 
and passages of the House wing. The Senate wing has z¢s heating appa- 
ratus besides. 

There are a great many other things worth seeing, at the Capitol. Some 
of the committee-rooms are beautifully ornamented. The storerooms con- 
taining the books and public documents printed by Congress are “a sight 
to behold!” as Aunt Polly said, holding up both hands. Then there are 
the mailing-rooms, where you will see several cords of this precious stuff 
going off every day, mailed to “ constituents,” or to the home address of the 
members themselves. The books are in bags containing one hundred and 
fifty pounds each. Great, strong mail-wagons back up to the door to receive 
them. Of course all this matter goes free in the mails, and costs nobody 
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anything, except poor old Uncle Sam. One of the mailing clerks told me 
they had lately been sending off ten tons a day. The approaching close of 
the session gives the mail-men (there are fourteen of them) extra work just 
now. 

Do you ask what is the use of all this waste paper and binding? One 
use of it has been, lately, to make corduroy roads, out West. The driver 
of a mail or stage-wagon comes to an unpassable mud-hole; and the 
temptation to lighten his load, and at the same time fill the hole, is too 
great for weak human nature to resist ; so over go a few bags of books. A 
rather expensive style of repairing roads, —don’t you think so? (N. B.— 
I have this fact on good authority.) 

We visited the bathing-rooms, where Uncle Sam furnishes tubs hewed 
out of solid blocks of marble, and hot and cold water, and colored attend- 
ants, for the accommodation of our august representatives ; then the store- 
room, where they are supplied with almost every personal convenience, 
from a hair-brush to a spittoon; then the locksmith’s room, where a 
large business is done by way of repairing the hundreds of locks belonging 
to doors, desks, drawers, &c., in the House wing alone ; then the refresh- 
ment-rooms, where we had an excellent lunch. 

It is astonishing to see how many little and big expenses are saddled 
upon good old Uncle Sam. If a member wants a penknife, or a piece of 
soap, or a ream of paper, or a pair of gloves to wear to the funeral of another 
member, they are furnished him, and paid for out of the appropriation for 
“contingent expenses.” Under the franking privilege, members have been 
known to send home their clothes to be washed, and to keep their families 
supplied with Congressional stationery. It is n’t wrong, of course, to steal 
from Uncle Sam! 

Here is another neat little thing members sometimes do. They wish 
to pay some newspaper man for puffing them, or some politician for working 
‘for the party, so they get him appointed to a nominal clerkship, or 
other snug berth, in which there is nothing for him to do but to draw his 
salary 

Not all the clerks have so easy atime. In some of the committee-rooms 
they work hard enough. There are two hundred and twenty-five clerks, 
messengers, &c., on the pay-roll of the House. In the Clerk’s office there 
are fifty engaged in keeping the official records. 

As we were going over to the north wing, Young F. told of his first 
attempt to find the Senate Chamber. -He was blundering in his near-sighted 
way along a passage just beyond the Rotunda, when he heard somebody 
say, “Senate Chamber?” “Yes, this is the place,” said somebody else. 
“I’m all right, then,” thought Young F., and followed on, through a side 
door, into a fine semi-circular hall, with pilasters and columns of Potomac 
marble, and a skylight in the dome. 

There were seven or eight figures in black gowns sitting behind a long, 
high table, on the back side of the room. In a space before them, enclosed 
by a bar, one prosy old fellow was on his legs talking to them, and several 
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other persons were seated, writing, or examining papers, or listening. Then 
there were a few spectators on the seats outside the rail. 

“Which are the senators?” says Young F., leaning over and whispering 
to one of the men he had followed into the room. 

“ Which are the senators?” says the man, with a prodigious grimace, — 
as if he had been asked which was the man in the moon, “This is the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and these are the judges !” 

“Oh!” says Young F. “But I understood you to say this was the 
Senate Chamber.” 

“It zs the o/d Senate Chamber, now occupied by the Supreme Court,” 
says the man. 

We looked in to see Young F.’s senators (as we have called them ever 
since); and heard Chief Justice Chase read an “ opinion ” of the Court on 
a subject we didn’t understand a word of. Perhaps his style of reading, 
in a low voice, and with 4 lisp, was as much at fault as our intelligence. 
He has a grand old head, and is the noblest looking of the figures in black 
gowns. 

The Supreme Court is the Aighest court, you know. It has jurisdic- 
tion in the most important questions arising under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, or from our relations with foreign countries, 
and in cases “appealed” to it from the decision of inferior United States 
courts. 

We walked on through the corridors of the Senate wing, some of which 
are covered with beautiful fresco paintings of birds and small animals, flow- 
ers and plants, and little landscapes enclosed in scrolls, which giye to the 
walls.and arches a sort of Oriental effect. 

At last we found ourselves in the President’s Room. Though not large, 
it is simply gorgeous. It contains portraits of Washington and the members 
of his cabinet, besides many other paintings on the walls and vaulted ceiling. 
In the midst of all this splendor, what do you think my little Cousin Jessie 
said? 

“Please don’t stay in this dreary old Capitol any longer ; 1 want to go 
home and play with Bella.” 

Bella is the little colored girl that takes care of her; and her black face 
and bright eyes were pleasanter for the dear little heart to think of than all 
that painting and gilding. 

Here happened another of Young F.’s blunders. At both ends of the 
President’s Room are immense mirrors reaching almost to the floor. They 
reflect each other in such a way that, if you stand between them, you seem 
to be in the midst of an endless series of similar rooms, extending in both 
directions. Of course we who had eyes saw at once through the illusion. 
Not so our near-sighted young friend. He thought the mirrors were doors, 
and started to walk through one of them into the visionary apartments! 
He had actually lifted his foot to step over the bottom of the frame, which 
he took for the threshold, when he saw a fellow of about his own size appear 
immediately in front of him, and put up a foot in precisely the same way. 
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Not wishing to run against anybody, Young F. retreated, and set out to 
explore the imaginary rooms in the other direction. But just as he was 
going through the opposite door (as he supposed), behold! he was met by 
just such another fellow! Then Young F., thinking the way through the 
first door was clear by this time, went back, and met the first fellow coming 
in again. He turned aside to make room for him; the fellow turned too, 
and walked off, as he did. By this time we were all laughing. 

“Why don’t they come in, if they are coming,” says Young F., begin- 
ning to be irritated, “and not act like such thundering fools ?” 

Then he saw that his doors were mirrors, and that the “ thundering fools ” 
he complained of were only his own shadows in the glass! He had a good 
laugh with us; and my Aunt Clara, who likes to moralize for the benefit 
of the young, said this was a good illustration of the way we often find fault 
with the world, while the world is only a sort of mirror to us, and the fault 
is all in ourselves. 

We were sitting on the sofas, resting, and watching the visitors as they 
came in, when one appeared who set us all to laughing again. 

“Tt’s the man with the valise!” whispered little Jessie, giving me an 
awful nudge. 

The fun of it was, that we had already met him about twenty times that 
day. He was a tall, square-shouldered fellow with trousers tucked in his 
boots, and a small valise in his hand. He looked as though he had arrived 
in town that morning, and had not yet found a boarding-place. We had 
seen him and his valise at every turn ; he came in and sat down at’a table 
in the restaurant just as we were leaving ; and as we were coming out of the 
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Supreme Court-room, we met him and his baggage going in. Now here he 
was again. 

He took his stand near the centre of the room, and turned slowly round 
and round, staring at everything, without speaking a word, and making a 
perfect picket-line of men with valises in their hands, in the endless vistas 
of the looking-glasses. “Wal! this is some/” says he, speaking for the 
first time. Then out he went. And didn’t we giggle? 

Under a splendid gilt chandelier is a marble-topped table, where the 
President sits signing bills during the last hours of a Session. Indeed, I 
believe he seldom comes here at any other time. The work must be 
despatched, and the White House is too far off for Congress to keep up 
a communication with him in the final rush of business. 

A bill, whether it originates in the Senate or House of Representatives, 
must be passed by both, you know, and then sent to the President for his 
signature. If he signs it, or fails to return it within ten days, while Con- 
gress is in session, then it becomes a law. If he don’t like the bill, he most 
likely vetoes it, — that is, sends it back to the house in which it originated, 
with a message stating his objections to it. A vote of the majority is suffi- 
cient to pass it in either House, at first. But to pass it “over the veto,” and 
make it a law in spite of the President, a two-thirds vote is necessary. It 
is so hard, however, to get a two-thirds vote for any measure the President 
objects to, that vetoing a bill is pretty sure to kill it. As the two branches 
of Congress are a check upon each other, so the President is a check upon 
both; and this arrangement, troublesome as it seems, has its use in pre- 
venting the hasty enactment of unwise laws. 

The President may, besides, recommend to Congress the consideration of 
such measures as he thinks necessary. And this is all he has to do with 
making the laws. It is the business of Congress to make laws; it is his 
business to execute them. Congress alone has power to declare war; but 
the President is Commander-in-chief of both army and navy. The President 
may make treaties with foreign powers, but the Senate must confirm them. 
He receives ambassadors from foreign courts; and appoints ambassadors 
to those courts, with the concurrence of the Senate. 

You see how the thing is balanced? When things go smoothly it is a 
nice see-saw, with Congress at one end of the board and the President at 
the other. The board is the division of power ; and the fence it rests on is 
the Constitution. Sometimes the two fellows don’t agree; then Congress 
holds the President up in the air, or he tries to play the same trick upon 
Congress, and they blackguard each other over the fence,—as we have 
seen them do during Andy Johnson’s administration. 

We must n’t forget that there is a third fellow sitting on the fence, with 
his hands on the board, to keep it from slipping, and to see that the fence 
receives no damage. But here my figure breaks down a little ; and 1 must 
descend to plain language. 

By the fellow on the fence I mean the Judiciary, or the power of the 
United States courts. The government, you see, is divided into three 
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branches, — Congress, that makes the laws; the President, who executes 
them ; and the courts, that interpret and apply them. All are bound by the 
Constitution, which defines their separate powers. If there were no Consti- 
tution, and our chief ruler could be at once law-maker, judge, and executive, 
yor could dictate to the law-makers and judges,—then he would be 
nothing but a tyrant, you see. 

As the President cannot, of course, attend to all the executive business 
himself, this again is divided into departments,—as the State, Treasury, 
War, Navy, Interior, and Post-office, —the chief officers of which he ap- 
points, with the concurrence of the Senate. These are called “ Heads of 
Departments.” There are six of them; and they, together with the Attor- 
ney-General, — Uncle Sam’s lawyer, you know, — constitute the President’s 
constitutional advisers, and are called his “ Cabinet.” 

You must n’t, of course, confound the national government with that of 
the separate States. Each of these has its governor, legislature, and judi- 
ciary, the powers of which correspond more or less closely with those of 
the President, Congress, and the Judiciary of the United States. Like a 
large family of boys, each resembling more or less the old man, you know. 
Each takes care of his own private affairs, but the authority of the father is 
over the whole household. 

In the evening, we thought we would go and call on the President. The 
“ Presidential Mansion” is on Pennsylvania Avenue just above the Treas- 
ury, and a mile and a half from the Capitol. It is built of sandstone painted 
white (which gives it the name of “White House”); it has a great staring 
portico, with high, white columns, in front; and it is surrounded by pleasant 
grounds, 

It was to be the last “ President’s reception” of the season. We started 
early, expecting a rush. It was about eight o’clock when Young F. and I 
and our aunts and three other ladies arrived at the White House ; but the 
rush was there before us. -The Avenue was lined with carriages. Crowds 
were flocking from every direction to the portico, which was already a per- 
fect jam of people waiting to getin. The bright gaslight, shining over all, 
and up and down the Avenue,’ made an exciting scene. 

There were all sorts of people in that crowd, — well-dressed, over-dressed, 
ill-dressed, boorish, polite, — ladies holding up their trains, and occasionally 
a colored gentleman in white kids. Among the rest, whom should we see 
struggling on the outskirts of the throng but our old friend, the man with 
the valise! We had seen him last sitting on that faithful piece of baggage 
before the gate of the Capitol grounds, waiting for a street car, It seemed 
he had n’t found a boarding-place yet, for he still had his valise in his hand, 
taking it with him to call on the President. 

“ Maybe he thinks he’ll be asked to stop over night,” says Young F. 

Seeing the ladies in our party, a policeman came up to us, and said it 
would be impossible for them to get within sight of the door for at least an 
hour or two; “then,” said he, “ they ll wish themselves back again.” 

I thanked him in my most polite manner (and I fancy I cas be polite when 
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I try), and asked him what he, a man of experience and a gentleman, would 
advise us to do. 

“I can get you in at the window,” says he, and beckoned mysteriously 
for us to follow him. He made way for us, along on the ragged edge of 
the crowd, at the right of the door, until we came to an open window, 
guarded by policemen. Though the crowd was great outside, there seemed 
to be a still greater crowd within. 

*** Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 

Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point?’” 
I said, and “plunged in” through the window. The ladies followed, 
helped by me and the policeman, — bounding over the sill, one after another, 
five of them, and looking’so like a flock of sheep leaping a wall that I 
could n’t help laughing. Then while we were waiting for Young F., up 
came our constant friend, the man with the valise ! 

* Does he belong to your party?” cries out a policeman. 

“Not very much!” said I, laughing. But ’t was too late to stop him; 
man and valise come tumbling through the window. 

“ Ladies this way!” called out an usher; and our five disappeared in a 
dressing-room on the right. ‘Gentlemen pass on to the Red Room!” 

“Where is the Red Room?” I asked. 

“ Where you see those doors ; they will be opened in a few minutes.” 

The doors he pointed out were on the other side of the hall, just visible 
over the heads of the crowd. Everybody was pressing towards them, and 
the crush was becoming frightful. Under the circumstances, the request 
that gentlemen should pass on to the Red Room seemed cruelly facetious. 

The time that elapsed before the doors were actually opened was, judged 
by my feelings, fifteen hours. By reference to my watch, I found it was just 
fifteen minutes. I kept on the edge of the crowd, as near the window as 
I could, but even there the atmosphere was terrible. How we managed 
to live in the midst of such heat and suffocation, I can’t say. All I know 
is, that human powers of endurance are greater than I ever thought 
before. 

Occasionally a lady fainted, and was carried out through a side door that 
led to the basement. This door was guarded by two soldiers with crossed 
’ bayonets ; they would let anybody out that wished to go, but would n’t let 
anybody come back. 

“I shall die if 1 don’t have a breath of air!” says Young F.; and he 
made for this door. 

“ But you have n’t seen the President!” I said. 

“Who cares for the President!”.says he; and out he went, stooping 
under the bayonets. 

I should have followed him, but then what would have become of the 
ladies? They were by this time in the Red Room, probably, waiting for their 
escort ; and it would n’t do to forsake them. 

After a dozen or twenty persons had been let in, the doors of the Red 
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Room were closed again, just as there came a tremendous rush from behind 
which swept me on helplessly in the crowd. In a little while another squad 
was admitted ; then another ; and so on, until in just about an hour from 
the fatal moment when & jumped over the window-ledge, I found myself 
going through that awful doorway, like mince-meat through the small end 
of a sausage-stuffer. 

I had been unable to get at the hat-racks on the farther side of the hall, 
and still had on my overcoat, which nearly melted me. But getting through 
into the Red Room was some relief, for there one could breathe and move 
about a little. Not finding the ladies, I pushed on against the tide to the 
dining-room. That was a scene of disaster. The crowd had mounted the 
tables, which had just broken down, and the sound of crashing table-legs 
and women’s screams gave a pleasant variety to the occasion. 

Still in search of my aunt and her friends, I kept on to the ladies’ dressing- 
room. There confusion reigned. There were gentlemen inquiring for 
ladies, ladies in despair because they had lost their gentlemen, new-comers 
putting away their things, others hunting for their things to go home, and 
two or three pinning up skirts and long trails that had been almost torn 
from their backs in the jam. 

Seeing nothing of my ladies on that side of the house, I returned to the 
Red Room, and passed on to the Blue Room, in a surging crowd that carried 
me to the President. 

There he stood, shaking hands with everybody who passed. A gentle- 
man at his elbow took my name, to introduce me; when, waiting a moment 
for my predecessor to get through with the ceremony, fancy, if you can, my 
feelings, on recognizing in him— whom do you suppose? — the man with 
the valise ! 

He and his everlasting luggage had evidently had a hard time in the 
crowd. His hat was battered, and his coat was torn half-way up his back. 
He held his hat under his left arm and his valise in his hand, while with 
the other hand he shook most cordially, and with a prolonged grip, that of 
the suffering President. Perhaps he was waiting to be asked to stop over 
night. 

After my turn had come to shake hands, I moved on in the stream to the 
famous East Room. This is the President’s public parlor, — an immense 
room, eighty feet long. The furniture had been taken out, and there was 
nothing in it but blazing chandeliers, curtains, mirrors, and a host of vis- 
itors. I felt like our old friend, Yankee Doodle, — I could n’t see the recep- 
tion, there were so many people. 

The man with the valise was before me. He came up to two ladies glit- 
tering in low necks, lace, and diamonds, who had crossed their trains in the 
only path open to us; it was like a notch between a mountain of silk and 
a mountain of satin; he took one long stride, and went over. That was my 
last sight of him; but in memory I see him still, going through the crowd 
with his torn coat and his valise. 

The crossed trains did not keep me a prisoner long, I tell you. The 
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crowd behind pushed me on, and — well, the last I saw of those ladies, they 
were standing backed up in a corner, with their trains wrapped around them, 
to prevent them from being torn to pieces. 

After elbowing my way up and down through the East Room two or three 
times, I found my aunt, who had been searching for me during the past 
hour and a half. Then we found Young F.’s aunt, who was greatly excited 
when I told her how I had lost her nephew. It took about an hour longer 
for me to get all my little flock together, and marshal them to the door 
where I had last seen Young F. and where we went out. 

He had disappeared ; but, on reaching home, we found him there before 
us. I asked him if he saw the reception. 

“T saw it outside,” says he ; “ that was enough for me.” 

For my part, I don’t quite understand what anybody wants to see it 
inside for. Catch me in such a crowd again ! 

CLARENCE. 
Ff. T. Trowbridge. 
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ji''| “JT must be that spring has come,” said the 
[ | Pansy, “or I should never feel so uneasy, 

and so very wide awake! I’ve a great mind to 
put my head up out of the ground and see. Hark! 
' Yes, there are the birds. They are calling to the 
flowers. ‘Awake!’ they say, ‘awake, and come 
forth! There’s nothing to be afraid of now, for 
old Winter has gone away. He can’t hurt you 
any more. Violet! Snowdrop! Pansy! Don’t 
'\| stay down there any longer. Wee little birds are 
‘| lonesome without you !’ 

“Yes, Birds, we are coming, and that right soon. 
For it is quite time the spring work was a-doing ; 
and, as old Goody Grass says, if some of us don’t 
i spring up, there “Il be no spring at all! 

“ Ah, how charming to breathe fresh air, and to 
| be in the light! Why, I feel all alive, all stirred 
‘> | up! This warm sunshine thrills me through and 
through! °’T was very dismal down there. But 
how light and cheerful it is up above! And here 
are all our old neighbors, come to spend the 
summer, I hope. Dear Violet, I’m so glad to 
see you! When did you come up?” 

“Only just this moment, Pansy. When the 
birds began to call, I felt that we ought to start 
immediately. It is really very pleasant to be 
awakened by music; pleasant, too, to meet old 
friends once more. And O 
ma) \ ON \ a ‘ KF how good it is to be alive! 

. a I have just your feelings, and 
aa cannot keep myself quiet. 
ae What is the charm that works 
B) upon us so! 2” 

“I believe,” said Pansy, 

“that the great shining sun 

—=—- up there has something to 
do with it, in a way v we don’t understand. Ah, Neighbor Snowdrop, how 
do you do? No doubt, being such an early riser, you were one of the very 
first upon the ground!” 
“Why, yes,” said Snowdrop, “I do make a practice of coming early. It 
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seems as if the birds should have some one to welcome them back, — it 
must be hard work singing to bare ground, after what they’ve been used 
to at the South,—and, besides, my dreams were so unpleasant that I was 
really glad to shake them off. Probably I slept too near the surface, for the 
terrible uproar aboveground disturbed me, even in my sleep. I dreamed 
that a mighty giant was striding about, shaking the world to pieces; that 
he stamped upon the flowers, and was so cruel to the trees that it made 
them groan dreadfully! Once I half awaked, and shuddered, and said to 
myself, ‘O, what can be going on overhead!’ then fell asleep again, and 
dreamed that the whole beautiful earth was covered with something white 
and cold, and that a voice said, ‘Go up through the snow!’—to which I 
answered, ‘O, I ’m afraid to go alone.’ 

“When I awoke, the voice seemed still saying, ‘Go up.’ Then I remem- 
bered the birds and came, but came trembling, for the cold white snow 
was truly here, and I feared that dreadful giant might be real also. My 
good friends, did you have no bad dreams, and were you not disturbed by 
the tumult?” 

“ Not at all,” said Pansy. “When our mother told us the good Summer 
who loved us had gone, and that there was a dreadful old Winter coming, 
who would growl and pinch and bite, and that we’d better keep our heads 
under cover, then I went to sleep and slept soundly. I have n’t heard any- 
thing of all this rowdedow you say has been going on overhead, but, on the 
contrary, have had very charming dreams. I dreamed of being in a place 
where the sky was made up of the most beautiful colors! O, such purple 
and yellow, and such delicate pale gold and straw color! And there were 
purple and yellow rainbows reaching down from the sky to me! At last 
I awoke, and heard the birds calling. Wasn’t that pretty? Now, little 
Violet, what did you dream?” 

“In my dreams,” said the Violet, “the sky was all over blue, —a deep, 
beautiful blue. And I can’t tell you how it was,—the dream was.a strange 
one, — but while it lasted this blue seemed to fall upon me, — fell gently, as 
the dew falls ; and with the blue came a most delightful perfume. It was a 
very sweet dream!” 

“ Now I slept here quite accidentally,” said a young Sunflower, starting 
up; “but I too had my dreams. I dreamed of seeing something round and 
bright and glorious moving across the sky, — something which I so wor- 
shipped, so longed to be like, that wherever it went I never failed to turn 
towards it. And in return for my worship this glorious object sent me 
down floods of its golden light !” 

“ As for me,” said a Damask Rose-bush, “I have n’t been to bed at all, 
but slept standing. And in my dreams the sky was the color of the east 
just before sunrise, and every object seemed bathed in its lovely light. 
There was a fragrance, too, in the air about me, and whispers, very faint 
whispers, which sounded like this: ‘Love, love, love’; and there were 
little winged boys hovering around.” 

“ Now I,” said the Woodbine, “slept leaning against the house, and my 
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dreams were chiefly of climbing. Nothing would satisfy me but getting 
higher. And really the dream seems to have meant something. I do have 
such strange sensations, — feel so active, so restless! What has got into 
me, I wonder? Must be the sap! Well, here I go!” 


And the other dreams seemed to have meant something too. For the 
Snowdrop bore a flower the color of snow. A pale, trembling blossom, that 
looked as if it were afraid old Winter would come back and have a grab at 
it yet. And the Pansy’s flower was of the wondrous hues she dreamed of, 
— purple, yellow, and straw-color. The Violet’s was blue, and shed around 
it a delicious perfume, like that which in her dream came down with the 
blue from the heavens. 

The Sunflower grew up very tall, and produced a flower which always 
turned to the sun, from the time of his rising in the east to his setting in 
the west, and thus drew into itself such floods of golden light, that at last 
this devoted flower came to resemble somewhat the sun it worshipped. 

The buds of the Damask Rose were used by lovers when they wished 
to tell their love in the most beautiful way. And no doubt they and those 
who received them heard whispers in the air, like those -the Rose-bush 
dreamed of. And if they did not see the little winged boys, why, they might 
have been there, for all that! 

As for the Woodbine, it climbed till the house-top was reached, and at last 
accounts was still creeping up the roof. 


“Well,” said Aunt Lucy, “I think children are something like flowers.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Mary, “when pleasant, they really brighten up the 
house.” 

“T don’t mean that wholly,” said Aunt Lucy. “I mean that they usually 
become what they most dream about when they’re young. I’m speaking 
now of their waking dreams, or plannings and longings. The dream is just 
the bud of themselves, and buds must blossom, you know.” 


Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 

















THE GYPSIES.—A MAY-DAY DRAMA. 


CHARACTERS. 


Lapy CaRo.ine. Ps, a Gypsy girl. 

Fiora, dittle daughter of Lavy C. Tomkins, a showman. : 

Marcery, her maid, an elderly person. A BLIND Fippuer, old and gray. 

Exsis, a young girl in attendance upon FLORA. Girts and Boys, who dance the May dance 
An Op Gypsy Man. and sing May songs. 

An O_p Gypsy Woman, 


Scene I. — Lapy C. reclining in arm-chair. Enter MARGERY with vase of flowers. 


Lavy C. How beautiful, Margery! Did little Flora help you gather them ? 

Marcery. Yes, my lady. Miss Flora, why Miss Flora, she do frisk about so, 
pulls Elsie here, and then there, — “* Now this flower, Elsie!” and ‘‘ Now this. nice 
one, Elsie!” That be a most wonderful ghild, my lady ; she be playful like a kitten, 
and gentle, too, like a pet lamb. 

Lavy C. (anxiously). Ah, already I regret having given her permission to go with 
Elsie to the green. But she longed so to see the May dances. 

MARGERY. O, never fear, my lady. There is n’t anywhere a faithfuller little maid 
than Elsie ; she will not let Miss Flora out of her sight. But nobody could wish 
Miss Flora out of sight, she is such a little angel. Indeed and in truth, my lady, 
in all the world can’t be found a child sweet-tempered like her! 

Lapy C. O, do not call her an angel, good Margery ; call her a lamb or a kitten, 
if you will, or even a squirrel, but never an angel. 
(Children’s voices outside. Enter FLORA, singing and skipping. E.siE follows, quietly.) 

FLora. O mamma! see her wreaths and garlands, and the white dress she has 
on, for the May-day dances! Don’t she look+lovely, mamma? O, just as lovely as — 
O, I don’t know! , 

Lapy C. (smiling). Indeed she does, dear. Elsie, do all the lassies wear white? 

Etsiz, Yes, my lady, — white, with right gay garlands. 

FLora. Good by, mamma, it is time to go now. (Goes to her mother.) 

Lapy C. O Elsie, will you take the very best care? She never went far from me 
before. I shall be so anxious! 

Eusiz. Yes indeed, my lady, I will take very good care. 

Fiora. And I will stay with Elsie, and be so good — O, just as good as —O, you 
can’t think! 

(A company of singers heard outside, as if passing at a distance.) 

Fora (skipping and clapping hands). O hark, mamma! Do hark to the May 

songs! Come, Elsie, quick! Good by, mamma. 
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Lapy C. (embracing her). Good by, darling, good by. [Zxit F. and E. 
MarGERY. I must see to their lunch-baskets. [2£xit MARGERY. Curtain fails. 


ScENE II. — Gypsies seated im a tent, or on the ground, OLD WOMAN counting.over 
silver, OLD MAN dooking on. He is dressed in old, ill-fitting clothes. WOMAN has a 
black handkerchief wound about her head, shabby dress, blue stockings, and something 
bright around her neck. 

MAN. Wal, old Beauty Spot, how many d’ ye count? 

Woman. Eight spoons, six forks, five thimbles, one cup. 

MAN. Is that all we ’ve took on this beat ? 

Woman. Not by somethin’! Look ye here, dad! (Holds up a ladle.) 

MAN (delighted). Now you be the beater! (Rubs his hands.) Let’s take a look. 
(Examines it.) Real, is’t? Hope they have n’t cheated us. Hard on a cove, I say, 
when he takes chance of a jail, to put him off with bogus. But where’s Peg? 

Woman. Off on her tramps about the grand house yonder. Owner’s away. No- 
body left but my lady and servants, Never a better time, daddy? 

Man. Nor a better day. Tomkins will set up his show tent. Everybody stir- 
ring! Pockets to pick! Fortunes to tell! 

Woman (rubbing her hands). Lads and lassies dancing on the green! Old uns 
looking on! Nobody taking care of the spoons ’n the house! 

MAN (slapping her on the shoulder). WWe’re in luck, old woman, — in luck! (Zater 
PEG, dressed in red bodice, black skirt, red stockings, light blue handkerchief on her 
head, pinned under her chin). Here comes Peg, now. Wal, my Nimble Fingers, 
any game to-day ? 

PEG (takes a few articles from her pocket). Not much now, dad, but some a coming, 
if you an’ her (points to WOMAN) be up to it. 

MAN (earnestly). What’s that? 

Prc. O, a nice little job! 

MAN and Woman (carnestly). Speak out, gal! 

Pec. Wal, you see I walked in through the park, and along by the hedgerow, and 
into the kitchen-garden, thinkin’ to go boldly in at the back door, as you told me, 
to ask for cold bits. 

Botu (bending eagerly forward). Yes! 

Pec. But jest when I got my mouth open to say, ‘‘Charity for my poor sick 
mother — ” 

Botu. Wal? 

Pec. Why, a nincumbobby servant ordered me off! 

Man. An’ what then? 

Pec. Why, then I turned to come away. But next I sees — 

Woman. Sees what? 

Prec. Somethin’ in our line. 

Boru (impatiently). Tell away, can’t yer? 

PEG. Sees my lady’s child, a walkin’ out with her maid. 

Woman. Wal, what o’ that ? 

Pec. You keep quiet, an’ I'll tell. Jest you keep on a interruptin’ an’ I’m 
mum's a fish, 

MAN (¢o WoMAN). Hush up now, can’t yer? (Zo Pec.) Sees what? 

Pec. I seed as how little miss was a’ dressed out in all her finery, — her velvet an’ 
her silks an’ gold beads an’ bracelets. (Clasps throat and wrists). O, more’n we 've 
stole these six months! (Old couple nod approvingly at each other,) 
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MAN. Mebby they be (holding up ola bag); but how bees they a goin’ t> jump in 
this ere? 

Pec. There ye go agin a interruptin’. 

Woman (4 Man). Hush up, dad! Let the gal speak, can’t yer? 

Prec. Then I watches to find out where wud they be a goin’ ter (old couple nod 
to each other), and I sees ’em take the path down by the hedgerow. So I creeps 
along softly, a-tiptoe, on t’ other side, —just like this (shows how she crept along), a 
peepin’ through. 

Woman (rubbing her hands together), Sharp gal you be, Peg! 

MAN (40 Woman). Keep still! Don’t bother her ! 

Prec. When they goes down on the grass to rest I goes down too, on t’ other side, 
ye know, to rest, —so, (Sits down.) 

MAN (laughing). Yes, yes! So ye did! Poor little gal! Wasn’t used to trampin’ ! 

Woman (fo MAN). Gabble, gabble, gabble! The gal’ll never git done! 

Man. Tell away, Peg! 

Pec. I listens, an’ I finds little miss is a goin’ with her maid to see the dances. 
There, I’ve started the game, let ’s see ye foller it up ! 

(Old couple sit in silence for a few moments turning over the silver.) 

MAN (thoughtfully). ’T is deep water, but I sees through. 

PEG (bending forward). Let’s hear. (WomMAN “istens.) 

Man. Tomkins’s show draws all the crowd, missy among ’em., 

Pec. Go on, dad. 

MAN (rising). They two, missy and maid, stands a gapin’ at it, —so. (Jmitates.) 
You creeps in between, — so. (/mitates.) I stays outside. 

Prec. Yes, yes. 

Man. In the middle of it I gets myself knocked down outside, and groans and 
roars, ‘‘Help! Help! Thieves! Murder!” 

Woman (eagerly). Then everybody ’ll run! 

Man. Then everybody ’ll run. Peg catches hold o’ little miss, says, ‘‘I ’ll take 
eare of yer!” runs her off to here. Neat job, hey? (Rubs hands.) 

Pec (ériskly). Then I'll lend her some of my clothes, ’cause they ’s better for her, 
you know, an’ help her eat what’s in the buful basket ; an’ she'll be my little sister, 
and she ’ll tramp with us (r7ses) an’ our merry, merry crew! (Sings. Old couple join 
in chorus, and all keep time with feet and hands.) 
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O, we’re a mer - ry Gypsy crew, Roaming all the country through, Plenty to eat and little to do, 











is 
Roaming thro’ the wildwood ! Sing ri fa lalilulioh! Plenty to eat and little to do, Roaming thro’, etc. 

Want and care we never know, 
Sun may shine, or winds may blow, 
All the same we come and go. 

Roaming through the wildwood. 
Sing ri fa la lilu li oh! 
Plenty to eat and little to do, 

Roaming through the wildwood 
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Scene III. — Enter FLoRA and Exsir, hand in hand. Both have flowers, and 
ELSIE carries a pretty lunch-basket. 


FLora. What pretty flowers there were in that meadow! Why, I wanted every one! 

Exsi£z, Then we’d have to fetch a wagon to carry them home in, I guess. 

Fora, A wagonful of flowers! What would mamma say to that, I wonder? 

Etsi£. All the vases together would n’t half hold ’em! 

Fiora. Then I’d put them in my little crib, and have them for my bed ! 

E.stz. Margery would n’t spread her white sheets on such a bed as that! 

FLorA. But I could take flowers for bedclothes, and smell them all night! 

Etsiz. And when you were asleep the buttercups could get under your chin, to 
see if you loved butter ! 

Fiora. O, whata— (Stops suddenly, and listens.) Thear music! Hark! (Music 
heard faintly, as if afar off:) O Elsie! They ’re coming! They’re coming! Hark! 
Don’t you hear the singing ? 

Etsiz. Yes (looking in the direction of the music). They’re marching this way ! 
(Singing comes gradually nearer, until the chorus is heard outside. Enter a procession 

of girls and boys, blind fiddler following. Boys are dressed in white trousers, with 
bright or striped jackets, flowers at the button-hole. Girls in white with garlands. All 
march round the stage singing, then either eight or sixteen of them form a circle for 
dancing the May Dance. At intervals, in some pretty figure, the dancers pause and 
sing a May song, in which all join. Danciug ends with a march, which is inter- 
rupted by a girl rushing in from the show.) 


Sone (briskly, —to ‘* The Poacher’s Song,” or any lively tune). 


We come ! we come, with dance and song, 
With hearts and voices gay ; 
We come! we come, a happy throng, 
For now it is beautiful May ! 
We ’ve lingered by the brookside 
To find the fairest flowers, 
We ’ve rambled through the meadows wide 
These sunny, sunny hours! 
Cuorus. O, we’ll dance and sing around the ring, 
With footsteps light and gay ! 
O, we’ll dance and sing around the ring, 
For now ’t is the beautiful May ! 
Girt. Ocome! Do come and see the show! ’T is the funniest show! 
ALL TOGETHER. Where? Where? (fressing about her.) 
GIRL ( pointing). Over yonder by the wood! Only a penny! Come! 
ALL TOGETHER (or nearly so). Yes! Let’s go! Come! Only a penny? We'll 
all go! ; 
(All rush out, Evste leading Fiona. Curtain falls.) 


ScENE IV. — ToMKINS, in flashy costume, preparing for the show. There should be 
several objects, supposed to be statues or animals, covered with white cloth. The animals 
may be boys in various positions. The coverings will not be removed, as the show is 
interrupted. TOMKINS moves about, peeping under the coverings, dusting the statues, 
patting and quieting and perhaps feeding the animals. He holds in one hand a string 
which is attached to one of them. Enter TOM THUMB and his BRIDE arm in arm, 
followed by his aged parents and maiden aunt, (Five little children must be dressed 
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up to represent these.) TOMKINS helps them to a high platform at the back part. Old 
lady is knitting a doll’s stocking. Enter crowd of May-dancers, P&G among them. 
She tries several times lo separate FLORA from ELSIE, while they are listening to 
ToMKINS, and finally succeeds. (This scene may easily be lengthened by adding other 
Figures to the show, such as a giant, or curious animals, &c.) 


TomKIns (arranging the spectators, speaks rapidly). Stan’ reg’lar, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, stan’ reg’lar, and let the tall ones look over the short ones, for if the tall 
ones don’t git behind the short ones, and the short ones gits behind the tall ones, 
then how’s the short ones a goin’ to look over the tall ones? Ladies and gentlemen, 
I have the honor to show you the only ’xhibition of the kind on record. On this 
’casion ’t is not a talkin’ ’xhibition. Six talkin’ ’xhibitions they ’ve done to-day. Do 
I want ’em to die on my ’ands? Do I want to close their ’xpiring eyes? An’ say — 
an’ say —farewell, my dears? No. Let ’em live to d’light the world, an’ to ’dorn — 
to ’dorn — my ’xhibition. (Zhe animal gets uneasy. TOMKINS jerks the string.) Sh— 
sh — your time ll come when the Thumbs is all done. Ladies and gentlemen, you 
see before you the descendants of the real Tom Thumb, who lived in story-books a 
thousand years ago. Their grandfather far removed was carried in his master’s waist- 
coat-pocket, and swallowed by acow! (Animal steps. He pulls the string.) Sh—sh. 
They would speak to the audyence, but six talkin’ ’xhibitions they ’ve done to-day, 
an’ their healths must be looked to, as their constitootions compares with their sizes, 
and ’tis very nat’ral they ’d be short-breath’d. The old lady, as you see, is knittin’ 
a stockin’ for her grandchild, that lives in Siam. The old gentleman takes his pinch 
of snuff, an’ would smoke his pipe, but — ladies present. The maiden aunt is neat 
about her dress, and that’s why she’s smoothin’ out the wrinkles and rubbin’ off 
mud-spots. Tom Thumb is very fond of his bride, an’ you won’t think strange of 
his strokin’ her curls an’ lookin’ at her face in admiration. (Animals move a little.) 
But my an’mals is uneasy, and I must also proceed to uncover the statuarys.) Thumb 
family may march round and take their leave. (7hey march round and go out, each 
turning at the door to salute the audience.) I will now proceed to uncover the fa- 
mous, unheard-of, wonderful animal called— (Deep groans heard outside. ‘* Help! 
Thieves ! Murder !”) Don’t be uneasy ! (AU rush out. PEG runs off with FLORA.) 

[Curtain falls. 


Scene V. —Lapy CAROLINE reclining in her chair. She rings a bell. Evter 
MARGERY. 

Lapy C. You may bring that small round table nearer to me, Margery ; Miss 
Flora and I will take our tea together. What a treat it will be for her! 

MARGERY (bringing the table). Yes, my lady. (Spreads cloth.) 

Lapy C. She will be so eager to tell all that has happened, and I shall be just 
as eager tohear. (MARGERY fetches plates, &*c.) Bring her small china mug, Mar- 
gery, — she likes that best, — and bring her low rocking-chair. 

MARGERY. Yes, my lady. The little dear will be so tired! (Brings the things.) 

Lapy C. Place the chair near me. Is the supper all ready? What an appetite 
the little traveller will have to-night ! 

MarceEry. Everything is ready, my lady. 

Lapy C. And fetch her slippers lined with down. They will be so soft to her 
tired feet! Ah, how many steps they have taken since she kissed me good by! 
(MARGERY brings slippers, and places them in front of the chair.) So. That is right. 
Now that all is ready, how long seems every moment! Margery, go stand by the 
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upper window, and bring me word when you catch the first sight of them coming 
along by the hedgerow. 
Marcery. I will, my lady. I'll watch, and not leave the window, not for one 
single moment. 
[Zxit MARGERY. Curtain falls. 


ScENE VI.— Gypsy MAN and WomMAN. Old bags, bundles, and baskets lying about. 
MAN is binding an old shoe to his foot with a strip of cloth. Foot is on the shoe, not 
in it. WOMAN ts picking over rags of different colors. 


Woman. Wal, ole man, here we bees agin. ’T is a year ago this blessed day since 
Peg ’ticed the little gal from Tomkins’s show. 

Man. ’T would n’t ha’ been a year, mammy, only we got no news o’ the reward. 
Fifty guineas, an’ no questions asked. Waladay! Many’s the weary tramp we’s 
had that we need n’t ’a! 

Woman. An’ many’s the trinket Ill buy! 

Man. Now, ole Beauty Spot, you don’t git the spendin’ o’ that gold! 

Woman. Idon’t! Wal, we’llsee! Idon’t,dol? Humph! 

Man. But why don’t Peg git here? Meet us by this wood, she said. An’ ’tis 
past the time set. She must a’ reached the Hall, two days agone. 

Woman. If I’d ’a had my say, the child should ha’ been sent by some other body ; 
but Peg she would go along. 

Man. ’T is a marcy an’ she don’t git fast under lock an’ key! 

Woman. Wal, the child’s back to where she belongs, an’ lucky she be. For our 
Peg, that be a deal too smart for us, will go to mind every crook o’ that young un’s 
finger. An’ worse ’n that! Now I'll tell ye. I harked one night, —late it was, 
with the stars all so bright, we inside the tent, they two out, nobody stirring, no 
noise, only corn rustlin’ a-near us, an’ a little matter of a breeze in the trees ; an’ what 
does I hear? Why, that young ’un a tellin’ our Peg about the angels, an’ more 
besides. An’ what good was, an’ what wicked was. Does I want a gal o’ mine to 
hear the like? No, I doesn’t. Peg ain’t the gal she was (shaking her head). No, 
no. She ain’t up to half the smart tricks. (Znter PEG.) 

MAN and WoMAN. The money! The gold! The gold! Where’s the gold? 

Pec. The lady wants to see you at the Hall. 

Botu. Ha! 

Woman. Be we fools? 

Man. She wants, does she? Ha, ha! She wants! He, he, he! 

Pec. I want, then. And the gold is ready for you there. 

MAN. There be gold then? 

Woman. What be we a goin’ to the Hall for? 

Pec. She has a favor to ask. 

Woman. Yes. The favor o’ shuttin’ us up! 

PEG. The favor o’ lettin’ me be servant to Miss Flora. (WOMAN ods to MAN.) 

MAN. Have more sense, gal ! 

Woman. O Peg, an’ would ye go from us, an’ to be a slave? 

MAN ( picking up bundles). ’T is all a trap to nab us. 

PEG. No, there be no trap, 

Woman. An’ what use our seein’ the lady, or her seein’ we? 

Pec. She be loath to keep anybody’s child without consent. The little un begs 
me stay, an’ I must. 
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WoMAN (entreatingly). Don’t, Peg! Let her go. She be n’t one o’ our sort ! 

Pec. Ican’t. An’ the truth must be spoken to ye. I’m tired o’ trampin’, tired 
o’ beggin’ an’ thievin’ an’ skulkin’ about. An’ what’s more, I can’t lose sight o’ her. 

WoMaAN (sorrowfully). O Peg! An’ how could the little un bewitch ye so ? 

Prec. How doI know? How can I tell what makes me pine for a sight o’ her 
sweet face, an’ why the sound o’ her sweet voice touches me here, (places hand on 
her heart,) an’ why I weep when she tells me of the angels and holy things? Will ye 
go or no? . (Moves towards door.) 

MAN (to WoMAN, confidentially). Between you an’ me, I’d sooner have Peg there. 
Don’t ye see? (Claps hand on her shoulder.) Many’s the nice bit she'll help us to, 
or a silver penny, or a spoon, who knows ? 

Woman. That she won’t. An’ if she’d do ’t, ain’t we got money enough, wi’ all 
that gold? I’d sooner keep my gal. (Folds arms and looks down sorrowfully.) But 
*t won’t be for long. (Zooks up more cheerfully.) Peg ’ll come back tous. She ’ll soon 
pine for the sweet woods agin’! (Ties up her bundles.) 

MAN (contemptuously). Enough! Enough gold! (Picks up baskets.) What do the 
old gal mean? Enough money? Ha, ha, ha! Enough! He, he, he! 

[Curtain falls. 


Scene VII. (chiefly a Tableau).— Lavy C. sits with her arm round FLORA. MARr- 
GERY arranging the furniture. Enter gypsies, conducted by PEG. Lavy C., at sight 
of them, shudders and turns away. MARGERY keeps them at a distance, 


MARGERY. Stand back, stand back! Don’t ye see my lady almost faints at 
sight of ye? (A/usic heard afar off, comes gradually nearer.) 

Lapy C. (listening). What music do I hear, Margery? 

Marcery. "Tis the May party, my lady. They come to welcome Miss Flora 
back with a cheerful song. 

Lapy C. Bid them enter, Margery. 


(MARGERY goes to the door. Enter May party and blind fiddler. They are arranged 
by MARGERY. Gyfsies watch the proceedings, OLD Gypsy leaning on his staff with 
both hands, O1.D WoMAN, rather sullen, stands with folded arms. PEG moves 
softly along, and sinks upon the floor near FLORA. ELSIE is among the singers, 
but stands silent with downcast looks. MARGERY motions for the young people to 
sing, and when they begin holds corner of apron to her eyes.) 


CLOSING SONG. 


Home again ! home again ! 
All her wanderings o’er. 

At home, sweet home again, to dwell 
With loving friends once more | 


Flowers, show your fairest hues, 
Make the meadows gay. 

Dear little birds O carol forth, 
Your sweetest songs to-day ! 


Cuorvs, For home again! home again ! 
Her weary wanderings o’er, 

At home, sweet home again, she dwells 

With loving friends once more ! 


[Curtain falls. 
Mrs, A. M. Dias 
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ENIGMAS. 


No. 33. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 
My 1, 8, 3 and 3, and 2,—your motto 
thes, must be ; 
10, 11, 14, 16, 9, and 12 youll seldom see. 
For my 19, 17, 7, 4, how mournful is the 
sigh ! 
My I0, 3, 15, 6, and 12,—these show a 
storm is nigh. 
In my 3, 4, 13, 1, and 5, for the theme I 
pray you look ; 
Slip in my 18, then my whole; you ’ll 
know it like a book. 
Ez. J. W. 
No. 34. 
I saved the day at Winchester, 
I took the news from Ghent, 
I told a fib at lium, 
But seemed of good intent. 
The poor man paid his all for me, 
I served him through the town ; 
And yet a monarch once had fain 
Resigned for me his crown. 
The laundress knows the worth of me, 
The carpenter as well ; 
And if you would my cunning learn 
Let Alexander tell. 
If now you know me, ’t is confessed 
That you my first have rightly guessed. 


Now turn you to a pirate’s den, 
And there in me descry, 

The coffer of his dreadful gain, 
The couch whereon to die. 

Or yet within the miser’s home, 
I ’m just the devil’s bid; — 

The very thing which shut so close 
When fair Ginevra hid. 

The seat of that dire scourge of all 
That wiles our friends away ; 
And if you quite divine the word, 

My second ’s clear as day. 









Next take the fiery railway train, — 
Its safety lies in me ; 
Just let me drop or burst apart, 
What horrors you will see ! 
I ’m from the foreign strand conveyed ; 
I grow beside your door ; 
I ’m just the thing a kitten likes 
When playing on the floor. 
So sweet that mortals hold me up, 
A symbol of such store. 
Now guess me right, and you ’ll have got 
The /ast of my three parts, I wot. 


And now my whole: a boon I am 
To mowers in the field ; 

The panting roadster sees me near, 
And fain would seeK my shield. 

The searching children gather round ; 
I fill their pockets up ; 

Nor all the wealth of Indian mines 
Could fashion such a cup, 

So luring to their childish eyes, 
As they can make of me, 

With stains of rich mahogany. — 
Now, friends, what can I be? 

FW. 
No. 35- 

ENIGMA GRAMMATICUM LATINUM. 
Viginti quatuor liter me componunt. 
II. IV. XI. mei, verbum latinum est. 
VIL. XXIV. conjunctio “ 
XIV. XV. X. XII. IX. adjectivus 
IV. XVII. XXIV. verbum “ “ 
I. V-TRL przpositio “ . 
VI. XII. XVIII. nomen wis ” 
VIII. XIV. IV. XIII. nomen “4 ” 
XIX. XX. IV. MER oF - AF 
XXIII. XVI. prepositio “ _ 
XXI. XIV. X. conjunctio “ - 
XIII. XXII. conjunctio “ . 
XIX. V. conjunctio “ 

Totus est dictum latinum. 


“ “ 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 36. 


\ it BR ° 


Hitty Maginn. 








| 
| 
| 
i 
} 
1 
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CHAR 


No. 37: 
My /irst is in bow, and also in arrow. 
My second is in bluebird, but not in spar- | 
row. 


My ¢Aird is in road, but not in lane. | 
| 


My fourth is in toy, but not in game. 
My ft is in robin, but not in wren, 
My sixth is in quill, but not in pen. 
My seventh is in nail, but not in tack. 
My eighth is in gown, but not in sack. 
My inth is in foam, but not in spray. 
My ¢enth is in month, but not in day. 
My eleventh is in lake, but not in river. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC 





ADES. 
My ‘welfth is in shake, but not in shiver. 


|My thirteenth is in vision, but not in 


dream. 
My whole is a famous magazine. 


No. 38. 
In stormy sea or placid lake 
| The fisher seeks my first to take. 
|To lonely swamp or fenny bed, 
| My second lures the sportsman’s tread. 
| My whole’s a prison, dark and drear, 
Where captives pined for many a year. 
a a 


CHARADE. — No. 39. 


Minnie. 


ANSWERS. 


19. Small er make base men proud. 
21. The darkest | hour is just before morning 


22. Spy, spire, spiced. 
Fee, fear, feast. 
™ tore toast. 

e, ear, east. 
Boo, a oost. 


C-ape. P-ounce. C-row. R-eel. 

D- na G-ray. 

24. a 

25. Reindee 

26, Rhodes. HallE. Tlil. NaiN. EIbE, 
27. Rocking-stone. 

28. Shakespeare. 

29. “Ten censure wrong for one who writes 


[(Ten cents) (ewer) (W R on G) (fo(u)r) (one 
who writes) (a Miss.)] 

30. Often (DK. Seiad) At-ten-u-ate. (Uri. 
Your aves (Rebel-lions. Rebellions) It con- 
sists of believings (Bee-leavings). 

31. Beautiful lily, dwelling by still rivers 

Or solitary mere, 
Or where the lazy meadow- brook delivers 
Its waters to the weir. 
LONGFELLOW'S Flower-de-Luce. 


{(Beau-T full) City) (Gwelting) (bee eyes till) 


(Oar) ( (solitaire) (Emir), 
(Oar) (W hair) (tea yen a ose a doe) (bee rook) 


D lev 
(ITs decom Foor E) (W ear.)] 
32. Pearl. (Earl, Pear, Ear, Pea | 











Puzz! 
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Tue compositions and puzzles for which prizes 
were offered are now all received, and we hope 
very soon to announce the decision regarding them 
It is of course understood that the offer was made 
only to our subscribers. Some have requested to 
be informed at once whether their efforts were 


successful or not. As we could not ourselves know, | 


until all the papers had been read and compared, 


this has been impossible. ‘Augusta D.” and | 


others will therefore see why their letters have not 
been answered. 

“J. H.” writes to us thus :— 
EpiTors OF THE YOUNG FoLks: 

i Saw, in your Book, a, Piece, Saying, any, one, 


Could, get, Paid For, Sending, you, good, Puzzles, | 


and, here, is a, good, one, about as, good, a, one, 
as, Can, be, found. Send, me, the money, as, 
Soon, as, you, get, it, if you, Want, any, more, 
Puzzles, Write, and, i Will fill your, Order, With 


Pleasure. ‘ 
Write soon 


Write Soon. 
yours, Truly, 
Ans. quick. jJ.H 


and the Harpers. I am not joking, worthy sirs. 

But you must remember that I am Jound to excel. 
| I hope that I have enough resolution to excel, like 
| John C, Fremont, Dr. Kane, and others. My 
| hope is only in its infancy, but I hope it may 
| break its shell and emerge into a brighter sphere 
| unknown to me. 
| Iam truly interested in your cause and hope you 

will succeed, which wish I wish returned. I am 
| not a boy with a dictionary, pen, and ink, &c., for 
‘a head. In other words, I mean that I am nota 
learned linguist, penman, or grammarian. 

Yours in haste, 
Wirure W. 

P. S.—I am 14 years 23 days old, 4 ft. 10 inches 
high (in bare feet); of a resolute spirit and fiery 
nature. W. W. 


Your good wishes are reciprocated, Willie. We 
do not advise you to “fling away ambition,” but 
our wings were clipped long ago, and we fear 
yours must be, if your hope should at last “ break 
its shell,”” It is really necessary for the finest liter- 
ary birds to condescend to pick up the humblest 
crumbs of etymology, syntax, and the like, before 





Now, dear “J. H.,” we should think more of | they can make a successful flight into the heaven 


your proposal if you had used capital “I's” in 


of authorship. 


addressing us ; but, aside from that, your rebuses | Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 


are much below the average standard. And we | 
have no “orders” for puzzles to be filled, as our | 
kind friends keep us constantly supplied. } 

We add this letter from another of our ambitious 
“young folks.” 

Dear Sixrs:— 

Hearing of your kind offer, I have undertaken | 
the task of competing: I have the first four (4) | 
numbers of the present volume. It has proved | 
very interesting to me; it is far more interesting | 
than any book published for the same price. You | 
must excuse my bad handwriting and grammar ; 
I live in the country, and have not the facilities of 
other “city gents.”” Yet I hope that I may succeed 


I am a reader and lover of your magazine, and 


try to follow the advice you so pleasantly give. I 


am especially interested in the papers you have 
published showing “ How and What to Read.” 
As I am to be out of school a year or so, I want 
to read a good deal with advantage, and mean to 
begin with English History, as I am quite defi- 
cient there. Your author has said the best light 
reading in this connection is to be found in the 
Waverley Novels. But I do not know of what 
reigns the respective volumes treat. Could you 
oblige me and several others of your readers who 
have spoken to me of this want, by publishing a 
list of the novels and the respective reigns in 


with my story. I hope that the time may come | which the events described happened? 


when I shall be a bright star in the firmament of | 
living authors ; yet I know that “there is no excel- 
lence without great labor.”” The prize, if I gain 
1t, will prove a lasting memorial of your kindness ; 


Yours gratefully, 


SARAH. 
‘WISCONSIN, December 17, 1869. 


Some time we will make room for the list which 











and it will also be a fortune to me. You well may | “Sarah” desires. The finest edition of the Wa- 
know what the first few cents were to John Kitto, | verley Novels that we know’of is published by 
Abraham Lincoln, S. P. Chase, John Jacob Astor, | Fields, Osgood, & Co., in twenty-five volumes. 
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“Ivanhoe” furnishes an excellent picture of our 
ancestors’ ways of living when they were serfs un- 
der their Norman conquerors. It is also one of 
the best novels ever written. “ Kenilworth” is a 
story of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and “* Wood- 
stock” of Cromwell’s times. It is not to be ex- 
pected that any of these tales will give the exact 
facts of history. An idealized rep ion of 
past times is what the historic novelist usually 
attempts, — and none has done so more success- 
fully than Sir Walter Scott. 





Teacuers and scholars, to say nothing of those 
who have to do their reading ‘around the evening 
lamp,’’ will find a treasure in the recent volumes 
of the “‘ Illustrated Library of Wonders” issued 
by Charles Scribner & Co., New York. The 
“Wonders of the Sun” and “The Sublime in 
Nature” will be sure to add zest to the study of 
Astronomy and Geography. “ Egypt Three Thou- 
sand Years ago” and the “(Wonders of Pompeii”’ 
—the latter a most interesting description of the 
exhumed city whose history is in itself a marvel- 
lous romance — form a valuable accompaniment 
to the reading of ancient history; and “ Glass- 
making” will bring an added pleasure to those 
who enjoyed the articles on the same subject in 
our last year’s volume. 


We are sometimes asked to mention pieces 
which are suitable to read or speak in school, and 
we shall be glad to do so whenever there is room 
in Our Letter Box. At present we will only name 
two or three that we have heard read in concert, 
with admirable effect. They are Southey’s “‘ Falls 
of Lodore” and “March to Moscow,” Poe’s 
“ Bells,” and one beginning with : — 

“In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 
Quailing not, —” 
which we think has not been printed in any read- 
ing-book, having seen it ourselves only in “ Folk- 
Songs” and “ Songs of Life,” —two of Scribner 
& Co.'s elegant volumes. The poem is a remark- 
able one for its vivid and ringing words, and for its 
stirring description of a battle-field. 

Those who are in search of dialogue-reading 
will find nothing better than Lee and Shepard's 
new volume, called “ Dialogues from Dickens.” 
‘The selections are of the best, and the book is a 
beautiful one. 


L’Etranger. We fear we shall be unable to 
make use of your ingenious charade. 


Epitors or “Our Younc Foitxs”:— 
Please ask some of your younger readers to try 
and see how many consecutive words of two letters 


Our Letter Box. 





[May. 


each they can introduce into a sentence. Here 
is a specimen ;: — 

Joseph and his father were down by the river 
one day, and saw an animal struggling in the 
water ; Joseph wanted to help him, but his father 
said, — 

“O no, Jo, if it is to be so, so be it, so it is; 
if it is an ox, it is my ox, or if he is on an ax, he is 
on my ax, so he is in no danger.” 

Ww. W. WF. 

Don’t be beaten, Young Folks. See what you 
can do with it. Perhaps we shall offer a prize for 
the best composition in words of two letters, We 
will think about it.— Meanwhile, here are some 
of your nuts sent back to us cracked. 


Dear “ Younc Foixs”: 
I noticed in the Letter Box of the December 
Number a question asking where the quotation 
** Though lost to sight, to memory dear” is to be 
found. It is not from any book or play, but is an 
old inscription found on an Engiish tombstone. 
Its origin is not known. 
Yours truly, 
A New-York Susscriber. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 26th, 1870. 
Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

I think I have the answer of that question in the 
Letter Box. “‘ Nibelung (or Niflung) was king of 
the Nibelungen, a mythical Burgundian tribe. 
He bequeathed to his two sons a hoard or treas- 
ure of gold and gems, beyond all price or com- 
putation, which twelve wagons in twelve days, at 
the rate of three journeys a day, couid not carry 
off, — it was incapable of diminution. It was won 
by Siegfried (Szeek-freet), who made war upon the 
Niblungen and conquered them.” 

Here is an interesting fact for the readers of 
‘Gardening for Girls.” If you plant an onion so 
that it will touch the roots of a rose-bush, the odor 
of the roses growing upon it will be increased, 
and the rose-water distilled from them will be far 


superior to any other. 
: Your friend, 
Rosa Moss. 


PALATINE BRIDGE, March 25, 1870. 
Dear “Younc Forks” :— 

If “‘ Annie, Charley, Louie, and Ella” will look 
at the Fifth Act of the Second Part of Shake- 
speare’s Henry IV., they will see that “ Pistol” 
says, “ Under which king, Bezonian? speak, or 
die.” Bezonian was a term of reproach derived 
from the Italian disogno, a fresh, needy soldier.” 
And as to “ Prester John,” he belongs to the myths 
of the Middle Ages. He was supposed to be a 
Christian Prince who reigned in the interior of 
Asia. L. L. F. 
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